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PREFACE. 



To explain the nature of the following Addresses, 
which make no pretension to the character of 
sermons, it may be necessary to state that it has 
been felt desirable, during the winter months, at 
least, to hold one of the two usual Sabbath services 
at the school. The object in view was three-fold : 
that the boys might be induced to take a more active 
and personal share in the singing and responses — 
that they might have the Sabbath afternoon, when 
fine, at liberty for a walk — and that such counsel 
and warning as were suggested by the incidents of 
our school-life from week to week, might be given 
under the sanction of a religious service. The 
Addresses, when delivered, were listened to with 
great attention, and it is sincerely hoped that they 
may be read with some interest and profit. 



Daniel Cornish. 



Dagnall Park, 

Croydon, January, 1863. 
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ADDRESS I. 



TRAINING. 



" Train np a child in the way be should go: and when he is 
old, he will not depart from it." — Proverbs xxii. 6. 

IT is often said that " life is a dream," and it is 
wonderfully true. The poet was quite right 
when he said, — 

*'Tell me not in monmfal numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream.*' 

But still we do dream, and spend a great part of 
our lives in dreaming — dream not only by night, 
but by day, — not when asleep merely, but also 
when awake. Young people dream of the future ; 
old people of the past. Little Cain and Abel 
dreamt of the future ; so will the last child of the 
human race. The English boy dreams of being 
a general, statesman, poet, orator, or merchant ; so 
the child of an Ojibbeway or Huron dreams of be- 
coming a renowned warrior, and adorning the roof 
of his rude hut with the scalps of the slain. 

How sunny bright the dreams of our childhood 
are ! How they overleap all boundaries, borrowing 



their colour from the youthful imagination, and 
their glow from the warmth of the fresh child - 
heart ! You read of Roger Bacon the monk, 
Francis Bacon the father of experimental phi- 
losophy, Cuvier the French naturalist, Newton the 
astronomer, or Faraday the great chemist of our 
own day, and your soul is stirred within you ; you 
wish to become a philosopher, and straightway in 
your day dreams you are discovering a new planet, 
calculating the orbit of some wandering star, mea- 
suring the circumference of some distant sun. 
Perhaps you investigate the secrets of nature as a 
geologist, physiologist, or chemist, heaping dis- 
covery on discovery till your own name is rung out 
by the trumpet, of fame. Another boy pours over 
the quaint old "Book of Martyrs," that list of noble 
men, who, for the defence of the truth, "were 
stoned, were sawn asunder, were tempted, were 
slain with the sword; wandered about in sheep- 
'^kins and goatskins ; being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented, of whom the world was not worthy ; they 
wandered in deserts, and in mountains, and in dens 
and caves of the earth," — pores over that grand old 
record, until he feels ready himself to die for the 
truth, and dreams that he is being borne in a 
"chariot of fir«" from the dungeon or stake, to 
receive the martyrs crown. Or he reads the 
thrilling adventures of some devoted missionary, 
and is straightway following the footsteps of a 
Brainerd, a Livingstone, or a Moffat. It may bQ 
that he is fired by the victories of an Alexander, a 
Caesar, a Wellington, a Havelock, or a Sir Colin 



Campbell, till he imagines himself a victorious 
general, returning triumphant, and his boyish brow 
entwined with the wreath of the conqueror. 
iPerhaps he merely dreams of being a celebrated 
orator, a prosperous merchant, or a successful 
tradesman. But whatever the dream of the future 
be, every child has it ; every child hopes hereafter 
to be something great and happy. He sees his 
future life through the golden haze of these childish 
dreams, and this is half the secret of the gladness 
and buoyancy of youth. 

How few of these dreams come true ! That poor, 
haggard, pale-faced drunkard, staggering from the 
door of the gin palace, beneath the glare of the 
lamp, the picture of utter misery and degradation, 
once had these dreams. That murderer who, a 
short time since, expiated his crime over the en- 
trance of Horsemonger Lane Gaol, once had these 
dreams. That poor old man whose dead body is 
being carried from the doors of the workhouse to a 
pauper's grave, once had these dreams. How few 
realize the dreams of their childhood, or gain the 
victory on the battle-field of life I With many 
men dream after dream has faded, hope after hope 
has died away, till in middle age they awake from 
the golden dreams of childhood and youth, to the 
cold and gloom of a desolate world. 

These hopes and visions of early life are neither 
wrong nor foolish. They are God's kind promises 
of the future ; oftentimes they are the impulses of 
the Divine nature within us, gentle reminders of 
our noble destiny. But when we are young, we 



must do more than dream; we must work, and 
dream, and pray. If not, the sunniest childhood, 
the fairest promises of youth, will fade away into 
disappointment and gloom. It is in your power 
now so to live, and learn, and labour, that even in 
this life you shall realize many of the dreams of 
childhood ; and far more than realize them, beyond 
the grave, in a world of cloudless sunshine and 
eternal bloom. 

"Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 
Dreams caunot pictare a world so fair; 
Sorrow and death may not enter there; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom; 
Beyond the clonds, and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my child!** 

The two great truths I wish to impress on your 
minds are, that success in after life depends on your 
training now, and that this training depends after 
all mainly on yourselves. You cannot attach too 
much importance to your school life. It is then 
you must acquire nerve and sinew for life's great 
struggle; practise self-denial, resist temptation, 
love your neighbour, store up knowledge, and bur- 
nish the weapons of your future warfare. It is 
your training time. Your bodies, your minds, and 
your hearts must be trained. Whenever in these 
addresses I urge upon you the practical obligations 
of life, the necessity of self-help, and personal 
activity, you must nevertheless recognise the 
absolute need of faith in Christ's atonement for 



justification with God, and of the Holy Spirit's 
influences for the complete victory oyer sin. 

What you require is ** a sound mind in a sound 
hodyT Health is well nigh the greatest blessing a 
man can have. It is better than rank or wealth. 
And do not suppose that it depends on chance — 
that you must trust your health to the " providence 
of God," as it is called. It is God's will that you 
should be healthy, and He has to a very great ex- 
tent put it into your own power whether you will 
be so or not. You must be careful now; train your 
bodies now. The germs of most diseases are im- 
planted in us by the egregious folly and careless- 
ness of early life. The human frame may be 
trained to almost any point of energy and endurance. 
Take plenty of exercise, and do so regularly ; at- 
tend well to your ablutions ; preserve an erect and 
manly bearing ; strive to excel your playmates in 
all athletic and noble sports ; be early risers ; and, 
above all, guard against evil habits. Neglect or 
injure your health as boys at school, and you can 
never thoroughly remedy it. No amount of care, 
no doctoring and dieting in after life, will atone for 
the lack of prudence, activity, and virtue in your 
childhood and youth. Man's destiny on earth is to 
do, to suffer, and resist, as well as to enjoy. Pre- 
pare your bodies for it now, so that you may bear 
the battle and the storm, and "your days be long in 
the land." 

Then your minda must be trained. You must 
learn to think, and you must acquire knowledge. 
Do not go through your daily work merely as 



school exercises, that you may stand well in class, 
pass an examination successfully, or please your 
masters. Acquire knowledge not merely for dis- 
play, but as capital to start with in life's grand 
commerce. As you sit at your desks and work, 
remember that it is for future success, competency, 
usefulness, happiness, home, ay, for more than all 
this, for the Great Master's approval : " Well done, 
good and faithful servant." Do not shirk your 
work even where you can ; by so doing you cheat 
not your masters but yourselves. Do not let your 
energies flag. You will meet with difficulties, but 
overcome them. Others have overcome them, and 
you can. Every victory you gain in geography, 
history, arithmetic, Euclid, will help towards the 
great victory of life. Don't say of any study you 
are required to pursue, "I shall never want this. 
Latin will be of no use to me as a farmer ; drawing 
no use to me as a tradesman ; Euclid no use to me 
as a clerk." The ups and downs, the ins and outs 
of life defy all calculation. That despised Euclid, 
drawing, or Latin, may be the making of you yet ; 
and even if no direct need of them should arise, 
they will all aid in the enlargement of intellect, the 
general development of mind. Above all avoid the 
notion that if you are clever you can do without 
work. Parents feel proud of a clever son, but I 
have often known this same cleverness to be a boy's 
greatest curse. Mere genius or ability, after all, 
does not gain the race or win the fight. It is 
prayerful, prudent, persevering, thorough training. 
In life you will meet with competition. No matter 



whether jou are to be a carpenter or a statesman, 
a farmer or a general, you will require a well- 
trained mind. Every business or profession de- 
mands more intelligence and education — in other 
words, more training— than ever. Others are train^ 
ing) if you are not ; thousands on thousands in 
thorough earnest, ready to pour forth into the 
world's countless avenues, with whom you will have 
to measure strength, prove speed, and try the great 
issues of life. 

Lastly, my dear boys, never forget that the heart 
requires training a^ well as the body and mind. 
Not only "keep" but also train the "heart with 
all diligence." Every body recognises and values 
the good qualities of the heart ; they pass current 
in every rank and in every profession : without 
them the finest bodily strength and the noblest 
faculties of mind are often worse than useless. Do 
not imagine that some people are born good-hearted, 
and others bad-hearted, and that they must remain 
so. The worst failings of temper and faults of dis- 
position may be corrected, and the heart rendered 
loving, patient, forgivingi humble, and holy, by 
training. Set yourself at once to discover your 
own particular weakness or vice, and do not rest 
till you have conquered it. Perhaps you are pas- 
sionate, or sulky, or petulant, or untruthful, or proud, 
or unforgiving. Carry not that besetting sin away 
with you from school into the wide world. It may 
be eradicated now. By and bye it will acquire the 
might of a giant ; brand you with shame, or cover 
you with defeat. Cultivate the kindly social vir- 
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tues; accustom yourselves to do simply what is 
right ; live in the fear of God. Let the daily, fer- 
vent prayer of your souls, backed by the unfailing 
struggle of your lives, l>e, " Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me." 
This is the training that the child requires to 
make the man; and no parent, however wise and 
fond, no school-master, however energetic and faith- 
ful, can do it for you. It depends mainly on your- 
selves. You are not blocks of marble that can be 
chiselled by any human hand into godlike statues ; 
you are not clay in the hands of a potter ; but, 
though young, you are self-acting, free, responsible 
beings, who may yield to or resist the influences 
that surround you. Bear kindly with the restraint 
we put upon you ; second our earnest efforts ; let 
your daily struggles be a living " Amen " to your 
parents' prayers. God will help you ; Jesus sym- 
pathises with you in every difficulty and toil, 
and He will crown you with victory. Remember, 
every temptation resisted, every good deed done, 
every holy habit formed, is a seed sown, a tree 
planted, the full harvest or ripe fruit of which you 
shall enjoy in the paradise of God. Let no boy 
deceive himself ; what he soweth now that shall he 
also reap. " He that soweth to the flesh shall of 
the flesh reap corruption, and he that soweth to 
the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting." 



ADDRESS 11. 

THE OBJEOT. 

" This one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those thiags which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.'* — Philippians iii. 13, 14. 

IN these words of the Apostle Paul we have pre- 
sented to us the ^rand object of human life 
and the secret of success. To what a fearful extent 
this same human life is wasted ! What energies of 
body, emotions of heart, and capabilities of intellect, 
are frittered away in frivolity or consumed in utter 
selfishness. How few of us leave behind any im- 
pression upon the world we inhabit or the age in 
which we live ! How few aid at all in the educa- 
tion, civilisation, social improvement, or spiritual 
advance of man! None of us value life enough, 
its priceless moments and its golden hours. It is 
with us all too much like a pleasant or a painful 
dream. " We spend our years as a tale that is 
told." But if every human being is the offspring of 
God ; if to every one there belong a mind capable 
of almost boundless expansion, a soul created in 
God's image, and undying as Jehovah's self; if 
every man's life must more or less influence the 
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history of the world to the latest age ; if there lie 
before him an endless future of unspeakable bliss or 
unutterable woe; and if that eternal destiny depend 
upon man's earthly career ; then " life is real, life 
is earnest." If the brief space of our mortality be 
the seed-time of an endless harvest, then every day 
and hour of it is worth more to you and me than 
the gems of Golconda or the gold of Ophir. The 
archangel who should tear the star-gemmed diadem 
from his brow and trample it in the dust, would 
be guilty of less fearful sacrilege than the man who, 
forgetful of his immortality, should spend the price- 
less years of time without any holy ambition or 
noble aim. Thank God that in the history of the 
world there have been men who made their lives 
sublime by giant-like efforts to be great and good : 
Milton, the poet; Newton, the philosopher; Howard, 
the philanthropist ; Paul, the apostle. Time would 
fail to tell of them. Our aim should be to tread in 
their footsteps, to imbibe their spirit, to catch the 
mantle that fell from them when they ascended ta 
the skies. 

Let us first ask. What is the secret of human 
success f We speak of success in general, in any 
undertaking or department of life. • The few suc- 
ceed ; but the mani/ fail. Many wish to be rich, 
but poverty is their close companion to the grave. 
Many thirst for fame, yet die unhonoured and un- 
known. Myriads have looked to heaven with long- 
ing eye, and yet 'Hhere are few that have been 
saved." This green and sunny earth is a wide 
graveyard, not of human bodies merely, but of still- 
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born schemes, withered hopes, blighted affections, 
and broken hearts; for the flush of success has 
paled on many a cheek, the garland of victory has 
pressed the brows of few. And yet there have been 
those in every generation who, overcoming every 
difficulty, surmounting every barrier, denying self, 
have reached the mountain top, and left behind them 
this lesson graven on the page of history, that " no- 
thing is impossible to man.'* Our question is. What 
was the secret of their success? Not mere talent 
or genius; for many by no means remarkable for 
this have succeeded, while many highly -gifted have 
lived and died in vain, their very talents only add- 
ing 'to the shame and anguish of defeat. Not for- 
tunate circumstances ; for whereas many blessed 
with wealth, education, and friends, have failed, 
others have risen from poverty, educated themselves, 
made friends, and been stimulated and strengthened 
in the struggle by their very difficulties. The secret 
of success is this,— choosing some one object of 
supreme affection and constant pursuit, to which 
you consecrate the whole energies of your mind, 
with which you connect the strongest affections of 
your heart, in the pursuit of which you are willing 
to spend days of weariness and sleepless nights, on 
the altar of which you are prepared to sacrifice even 
life itself. The watchword of every man that is 
hastening onwards to victory is, " This one thing I 
do.'' 

Look at the records of the great. William Pitt 
resolved to be a statesman. To this object of pur- 
suit he sacrificed the vigour of his youth, the com- 
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fort of his riper years. Kirke White resolved to be 
a scholar and a poet. In the noble attempt he 
died; but though the darkness of the grave over- 
shadowed the morning of his life, his brow was 
encircled with a halo of untarnished fame, and his 
record graven on the memory of the great and good. 
Wellington resolved to be a warrior. To this pur- 
suit he devoted the undeviating energies of four- 
score years. Napoleon I. resolved to be an emperor. 
For this he exposed himself to hardship and danger, 
sacrificed humanity and conscience, and the imperial 
diadem adorned his brow. The great apostle of the 
Gentiles was a hero, a scholar, a Christian, and a 
martyr. An angel might have envied him. He 
grasped the standard of Immanuel, and reared it in 
the face of a hostile world. There it stands, and 
shall stand, until its peaceful banner float over 
every kindred and clime under heaven. Whatever 
difficulties surrounded him, whatever sacrifice he 
was called upon to make, whatever opposition to 
encounter, whatever suffering to undergo, he could 
still say, " None of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear unto me, so that I may 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry which 
I have received of the Lord Jesus." The secret 
of his success, the watchword of his victory, ever 
was, "This one thing I do:" and if you or I 
ever succeed in any department or pursuit of life, 
(whatever it may be,) this must be the secret of our 
success. We may do almost any thing that lies 
within the sphere of human achievement, but it 
* be the idol of our heart, the object of our life. 
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Some may say, "By thus centring our hopes 
and affections upon any single object we shall suffer 
more anxiety, have to sustain a more continued 
struggle, and be exposed to more painful disappoint- 
ment." True ! but it is the only condition of suc- 
cess. And will you be content that your life should 
fall like a blighted blossom from the bough — that 
for the sake of a short and ignominious repose on 
earth .your career should stand as a cypher in the 
Great Account? The more anxiety you feel in the 
pursuit of any thing, the more thrilling shall be 
your joy when you grasp it. The more ardently 
your affections yearn towards an object, the louder 
shall be your song of triumph when you gain it. 
The more wearisome your pilgrimage, the sweeter 
shall be your rest. The fiercer the conflict, the 
more glorious shall be the garland of your victory. 

Having thus shown that the secret of success is 
the choice of some one object of supreme affection 
and constant pursuit, we inquire now, PThat should 
be the grand and final object of human life? Let 
us not be misled by the inquiry, What has been the 
chosen object of pursuit by the great men of the 
world ? Here has been their error. They under- 
stood the secret of success; but their success was 
oftentimes their ruin. Now, perhaps, many of them 
are ready to exclaim, "Would to God that the 
object of our pursuit had been such as would have 
stood the test of eternity, and survived the record 
of time. 

The supreme object of life is not merely to earn 
a living or heap up wealth; though the one is a 
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necessity of our animal existence, and the other, in 
many respects, desirable. Is the sordid old miser, 
shrivelled up in heart and body, gloating over heaps 
of gold, fit for transition to the angel world? Has 
the purse-proud merchant, dwelling in his mansion 
and rolling in his wealth, answered the great end of 
an immortal being? Can worldly possessions defy 
the fire and the fiood, the storm and the earthquake, 
and laugh at the angel of death? Go, blow bubbles 
like a child, gather shells upon the sea-shore, rather 
than make wealth your idol or your trust. Neither 
is the great object of life to winfamey pleasant and 
lawful though it be, as the reward of any noble pur- 
suit. What men have sacrificed, endured, and done 
for fame! Yet it is the sunshine of an April day, 
the breath of a fickle multitude, the echo of a dying 
world. Go, trace your likeness on the river, write 
your name upon the sand, rather than pursue as 
aught substantial the phantom of an empty fame. 
Many, especially the young, make pleasure the 
grand pursuit of life. Those pleasures which arise 
from the over-indulgence or abuse of any of our 
faculties or passions are, after all, false and fieeting, 
— a putrid corpse shrouded in a robe of beauty. 
Ask the aged sensualist if his career of pleasure has 
not left behind scars of dishonour on his soul, and 
throbs of anguish in his heart, that he would give 
worlds to remove. Is it ** pleasure" she has graven 
on her harlot brow? Tear from her the robe of 
falsehood, and beneath there are "wounds, and 
bruises, and putrifying sores." She says, " Whoso 
is simple, let him turn in hither: and as for him 
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that wanteth understanding, she'saith to him. Stolen 
waters are sweety and bread eaten in secret is plea- 
sant. But he knoweth not that the dead are there; 
and that her guests are in the depths of hell." 

Again we ask, What is the lawful object of 
human life ? and we reply^ it must be one whicK if 
attained^ will not disappoint. Oh, the aching of 
an empty heart! the bitter disappointment that 
succeeds a wasted life I to find, after years of "hope 
deferred," endurance, toil, and self-denial, when the 
sands of life are run, and its priceless moments past 
beyond recall, that you have only blown a bubble, 
or grasped a shadow ! The object of life's pursuit 
should be something that will satisfy your hopes, 
repay your struggles, fill your heart. How many 
have pursued the mirage! From childhood to 
youth; from youth to manhood, from manhood to 
age, they have toiled on o'er the desert of life, 
until, in the agony of their unquenched thirst, they 
have lain down to die ; and awaked in a world 
where there is no drop of water to quench the 
thirst of the immortal spirit or cool the burning 
brow. The object of life must be one the attain- 
ment of which will injure no one else. How often 
we forget this; and, as we pursue only our own 
good, are ready to exclaim^ " Am I my brother's 
keeper ? " Wealth is often obtained by the robbery 
of the widow, the oppression of the orphan, the 
crushing of the poor. The warrior rears his monu- 
ment amid the slaughter of the battle-field, and 
wades through rivers of human blood to the pin- 
nacle of fame. But yours must be a loving strife, 
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a bloodless battle, and the shout of your victory 
shall be the hallelujahs of the heavens. It must 
be an object the pursuit of which will afford 
pleasant retrospect. Remember that the past can 
never die, that bygone deeds must form the pil- 
low of your dying bed, must sweeten or embitter 
the closing scenes of your earthly career. Men 
would isolate death from life ; but death is the 
summing up of life, and eternity the memory of 
time. Let then the grand pursuit of life be such 
as will bear the light of eternity, and the unclouded 
memory of an immortal soul. It must be an object 
the advantages of which will be eternal; some- 
thing that the frost cannot nip in the bud, that the 
scorching sun cannot wither ; something that ene- 
mies cannot rob you of, nor broken friendships 
affect; something which calamity cannot sweep 
away, and which death cannot touch. If it must 
be pleasure, let it be in the presence of Him, where 
there " is fulness of joy," and at His right hand, 
where, " there are pleasures for evermore." If it 
must be the garland of fame, let it be of flowers 
twined by angel hands, and gathered from the fields 
of paradise. If it must be wealth, let it be treasures 
in heaven, ^' where neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal." 

In fact, the supreme and final object of human 
life is to be an eminent Christian ; in the language 
of the Apostle, ^'Forgetting the things .that are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things that 
are before," we must ''press toward the mark for 
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the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus." By an eminent Christian I mean not a 
Pharisee, or formalist, or mere professor ; but one 
strong in faith, pure in life, abundant in labours ; 
one who hateth sin; who, whatsoever he doeth, 
doeth it to the Lord ; who trusts God where he 
cannot trace him, and amidst gloom like that of 
dark Gethsemane can say, '^I know in whom I 
have believed." The Christian, whatever his rank 
on earth, is one of God's noblemen — ^accounted so 
in the heavens ; his character lends new lustre to 
the monarch's diadem, and dignity to the peasant's 
home ; and hereafter he ^* shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and as the stars for ever and 
ever." This object of pursuit is one which, if 
attained, will never disappoint ; the attainment of 
which will injure no one else; the retrospect of 
which will afford satisfaction ; and the advantages 
of which will be eternal. By simple faith in Christ 
— by the cultivation of every virtue — by earnest 
prayer — ^by active effort — strive for this. In 
poverty and wealth — ^in joy and sorrow — in health 
and sickness — in life and death — strive for this. 
Many may be your foes — ^great may be your trials 
— fierce may be the conflict ; but angels shall feel 
proud to loose the sandals from your weary feet, 
and lave them in the crystal stream; God's own 
hand shall wipe away the dust and sweat from the 
victor's face ; and Christ Himself adcxrn your brow 
with the garland of immortal life. 
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ADDRESS III. 

f 

THE GUIDE. 

" Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, Mj Father, thou art 
the guide of my youth?" — Jeremiah iii. 4. 

MOST of us, at some period or other of our 
lives, begin to do well ; but how few con- 
tinue to the end ! Awaking to the importance of 
life, the beauty of holiness, the need of effort, we 
enter on the " strait and narrow " pathway of duty ; 
but how often and soon our impressions die away, 
our energies flag, and we are buried once more in 
sloth and sin ! This is often the case with you. 
Suddenly we see one of you making unwonted 
effort, striving to correct faults, improve your mind, 
and raise your character. We look on with joy 
and hope ; hope, alas ! soon to be disappointed. 
Your goodness passes away like a dream ; the old 
boy, with all its lack of godly principle, industry, 
earnestness, and love, comes back ; and you have 
only laid another of those stones of good resolution 
with which, it has often been said, the road to hell 
is paved. " Ye did run well ; who (or what) did 
hinder you that ye should not obey the truth?'* 
One reason of this retrogression and failure is often 
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expressed in these words, ** You tried in jour own 
strength." Although, strictly speaking, you have 
no strength of your own, God being the immediate 
source of all power, it is possible to use God's 
strength without recognising Him as the Giver of 
it. God is all, and in all ; and he who loses sight 
of this key-stone of all truth cannot succeed, how- 
ever laudable his object may be, and however 
earnestly he may pursue it. Besides, the experi- 
ence of all human life has beeu, that union and 
communion with God, the Creator and Father of 
our souls, is indispensable to complete and final 
victory. 

Taking for granted that some of you are rc'- 
garding life as a serious thing — an opportunity 
intrusted to you for doing great and noble deeds, 
and forming a high and holy character — that you 
are anxious to realize this design, and recognise the 
necessity of early training and immediate effort — 
we earnestly exhort you to take the proffered hand 
of Almighty God, who, with unerring wisdom and 
undying love, will guide your pilgrim steps along 
life's dark and rugged pathway to the promised 
land. " Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me. 
My Father, thou art the guide of my youth ?" 

Since our first parents separated themselves from 
God by sin. His voice has been ever heard calling 
upon us to return — from every point of the creation, 
from every event of life — from every ray of sun- 
shine that gilds the earth, every shower that fer- 
tilizes it, every blossom that beautifies it — from hill 
and valley, rock and stream — from the chamber of 
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sickness, and the bed of death— from the threaten* 
ings of the Old Testament, and the promises of the 
^ew — from Sinai and from Calvary, deep-toned and 
loving as the voice of a mother by the dying bed of 
her only child : " Turn ye, turn ye : for why will 
ye die ?" Gaze for a moment on one of the sub- 
limest scenes of earth's past history. God, having 
shrouded His unspeakable glory in a human form, 
comes down to reason with and save the fallen race. 
He stands surrounded by a multitude of young and old, 
in the midst of the holy city. Children are pressing 
round him to catch one of those kindly smiles^ or 
hear one of those loving words, that ever fell from 
him ; and mothers are crowding to ask a blessing 
on the babes folded in their arms. His followers 
rebuke them for *' troubling the Master ;" but He 
exclaims, " Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid me not ; for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven." 

" I think, when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
When he called little children as lambs to His fold, 
I should like to have been with Him then." 

Our urgent need of an Almighty Guide arises from 
our blindness and weakneser. How unconscious we 
are of danger ! how ignorant of the future I We 
are like blind men Walking in stony places. And, 
oh, how weak! how slight a temptation leads us 
into sin, overthrows our strongest resolutions, and 
blights the opening buds of goodness and virtue. 

Numberless are the advantages of taking God for 
your guide. Consider His might. All the physical 
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power of the universe is at His command ; all evil 
inflaences under His control ; all the angelic host 
obey His high behest. ** Are they not all ministering 
spirits sent forth to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation?'' God's knowledge embraces 
all things ; His presence is everywhere ; His wis« 
dom boundless. Then who can fathom His love, so 
unlike the love of man? His forbearance. His 
patience, His gentleness ? Who bears with us as 
He does, in the midst of waywardness, ingratitude, 
and folly, that would alienate the affections of our 
best earthly friend ? " He knoweth our frame. He 
remembereth that we are but dust." But that 
which more than all beside makes Him such an 
inestimable guide is, that He himself has trodden 
the pathway of our pilgrimage, — not merely marked 
out the way to the kingdom, — not merely guided 
generation after generation along its winding and 
rugged path: but with weary heart and bleeding 
feet trodden every footstep of the road, bearing the 
curse and the cross of our humanity. Are you 
children ? He, too, has been a child ; has felt the 
wants, woes, and weaknesses you feel. He under- 
stands your temptations to idleness, disobedience, 
pride, and passion. He knows how difficult it is to 
be good, industrious, obedient, humble, and loving ; 
and sympathizes with you when your young hearts 
are well nigh bursting with their childish sorrow. 
When, as young men, yon enter upon the struggles, 
temptations, and sufferings of the wider world, 
remember that your Guide once entered upon active 
life in more stormy times than yours, resisted fiercer 
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temptations, endured greater sufferings. When 
overwhelmed with opposition, misrepresentation, and 
cruelty, remember that He who guides you now 
was Himself "despised and rejected of men, a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief." And when 
the last struggle comes, when we stand face to face 
with the last enemy, how full of comfort and confi- 
dence to know that over His face passed the pale- 
ness of death ; that His heart ceased to beat beneath 
its cold touch ; that He, too, died, and rose again ! 

''Thoagh darkness and shadows encompass the tomb, 
Thj Savionr has passed through its portal before thee, 
And the lamp of His loye is thj guide through the gloom." 

You are ready, perhaps, to exclaim, "Gladly 
would we have such a guide, but how shall we ob- 
tain him?" Here let it be well observed that the 
mere desire for any blessing, however freely pro- 
mised, does not secure it. God has appointed the 
use of certain means for the attainment of certain 
ends. When the prophet healed Naaman of his 
leprosy, he sent him to wash in the waters of the 
Jordan. When Christ restored sight to the blind 
man. He anointed his eyes and sent him to the pool 
of Siloam. First, then, you must ask God to 
become your guide. You must pray. Rest assured 
God hears the prayer of the little child as readily 
as that of the mightiest King. When, in the pre- 
sence of royalty and earthly greatness, a bishop, or 
an archbishop, presents his petitions to Almighty 
God in the midst of all outward splendour and human 
pomp, the prayer is not more assuredly heard and 
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answered than when the schoolboj kneels down 
beside his bed at night, and asks for God's guidance 
and love. Yoa must praj, you must make a solemn 
surrender of yourself to God ; and ask Jesus to take 
your helpless hand in His, and guide you onwards, 
and upwards, and homewards, to the last. 

God has also given us a Guide-Book, In it are 
distinctly marked the dangers, pitfalls, and temp- 
tations we must avoid, the duties we must perform, 
the enemies that must be overcome. It is full of 
warning, instruction, and promise. It is a child's 
book, so simple that he who runs may read, and a 
wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err therein. 
This book is the Bible. It is full of light, and 
purity, and love. Its pages sparkle with beauty, 
and wisdom, and consolation. You must ** read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest it." Never let a 
day pass without prayerfully reading some portion 
of it; and take heed that you be "doers of the word» 
and not hearers only." 

''How shall the young secare their hearts, 
And guard their lives from sin ? 
Thy word the choicest rales imparts, 
To keep the conscience clean. 

** Thy word is everlasting troth ; 
How pure is every page ! 
That holy hook shall golde our yonth. 
And well support our age." 

If you would have Christ for your Guide, you 
must accept Him as i/our Saviour. No unpardoned 
sin must come between you and God ; otherwise 
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jou will neither see His face, nor hear His voice. 
Christ alone can forgive sins. You must dailj take 
your many wrong doings to the cross, confess them 
fully and particularly, and trust for their pardon 
simply to his faithfulness and love; for, "if we 
confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness." Make Christ's life the model of your own. 
When you are tempted to revenge or anger, ask 
yourselves how He would act, who^ when being 
crucified by the Jews, said, *^ Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do." When inclined 
to be disobedient, remember how Christ at twelve 
years old " went down ** from the temple with His 
parents, " and came to Nazareth, and was subject 
to them." When discontented with your lot, think 
of Him ^^ who had not where to lay his head," and 
yet the utterance of whose lips ever was, " Father, 
I thank Thee." When disposed to be idle and 
inactive, know that i/ou have a great work to do aa 
well as He who once exclaimed, " I must work the 
works of Him that sent me while it is day : for the 
night Cometh, when no man can work." And when 
you are in the very thickest of life's struggle, sur- 
rounded by evil influences without, and urged by all 
bad thoughts and wishes within, remember the forty 
days' struggle and victory of Christ, and let your 
only reply to every wicked suggestion be, "Get 
thee behind me, Satan." 

God also guides us by the voice of conscience; 
and if you would follow His guidance, you must be 
tremblingly alive to the slightest motions of that 
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inward monitor. Never attempt to reason yourselyes 
into the conviction that a thing is right* Directlj 
you feel fearful that an action may be wrong, or look 
round instinctively to see if any one observes you, 
abandon at once all thought of doing it. Obey 
promptly the dictates of your conscience^ and it will 
become an invaluable and unerring guide; but des- 
pise or neglect its warnings, and the oracle wUl be 
dumb, the heart will become hard, your footsteps 
uncertain, and the voice of God only as the mur« 
mur of some far off dream. 

Let it be observed, also, that every sin must be 
abandoned if you would have God for your Guide. 
We do not mean that you will never do wrong or 
fall into sin; but that every habit or indulgence you 
know, or even think, to be wrong, must be promptly 
and fully abandoned. Otherwise it will become an 
impassable and ever-widening barrier between you 
and God. David only expressed the result of 
universal experience when he said, '' If I regard 
iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.** 

Lastly, you must be willing, if guided by God, to 
make many sacrifices, to exercise self-denial, and to 
** trust Him where you cannot trace Him.'* You 
may be *^ led by a way that you know not,'' through 
darkness and distress, through poverty and tempta- 
tion, through sickness and death: yet you must say 
with Job, " Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him;" or with David, '^Thou shalt guide me by 
Thy counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory." 

Before you lies the pathway of life. At the end 
of it there is a "crown of glory," a kingdom of 
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eternal joy; but joa may never reach the one or 
obtain the other. Before you lies the pathway, 
beset with dangers, surrounded by enemies. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, young and hopeful as 
you are, have entered upon it, but missed the goal 
and lost the victory. Will you enter on this pil- 
grimage, relying on your own strength, wisdom, and 
perseverance? or will you not rather from this time 
say unto God, " My Father, Thou art the Guide of 
my youth?" 
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ADDRESS IV. 

HEARTINESS. 

" Whatsobyeb ye do, do it heartily," — Colossians iii. 23. 

Looking upwards to the sky on a clear and cloud- 
less night, you hehold the heavens spangled with 
innumerable stars. You are at once struck with 
the superior brilliancy of some of them; and these 
soon stand out in such bold relief, and so fix the 
gaze, that the others seem only to form a back- 
ground, as it were, to the picture, and these few to 
be indeed " the lights that rule the night." So it is 
in the grand tableau of human life, the history of 
the world. Thousands upon thousands, millions 
upon millions, are there, busy, buzzing, and bustling 
as a hive of bees; but it is only now and then, here 
and there, that one and another stand out in bold 
relief, mighty in action, patient in suffering, the 
teachers, the benefactors, or the saviours of their 
race. The natural ambition of the boyish heart is 
to shine like one of those bright stars, — to become 
one of those great men. Quite right too. You are 
God's own ofi&pring; strive to do something, or be- 
come something, worthy of your Father. Life is 
the gift of God; let its results be worthy of the 
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Giver and the gift. All may succeed in this : not 
perhaps in gaining earthly honours and being en- 
rolled in man's scroll of fame; but all may become 
good and great in God's esteem, and have their 
names *^ written in the Lamb's book of life." Are 
70U, just entering on life's arena, candidates for these 
high honours, aspirants after God-awarded fame; 
and do you ask the secret of success? I can imagine 
the heroes of the past—Hebrew patriarchs and 
Grecian sages, prophets and apostles, philosophers 
and poets, soldiers and martyrs, discoverers and 
reformers — bending down upon you a kindly gaze, 
sympathizing with you in your hopes and fears, and 
answering your inquiry in the words of the apostle, 
•' Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily." 

In order to do a thing heartily you must do it 
ifUelligently. "Look before you leap;" "Think 
before you act;" " Do a thing in haste and repent 
at leisure;" are proverbial expressions, involving 
the greatest wisdom and the most valuable warning. 
The phrase " heartily " {€k \lrvxrji) may be literally 
translated "from the soul;" and surely to do a 
thing "from the soul," you must use the soul's 
power to think, judge, and decide. Brutes act from 
an unerring instinct; but man has no such guide; 
he must reason and reflect. What a difference in this 
respect is observable, not only in men, but in boys ! 
One boy exercises self-restraint, calculates the effect 
of what he may do or say, and his words and actions 
are generally marked by prudence and propriety. 
Another is the mere creature of impulse, splutters 
forth every thought and feeling, oftentimes render* 
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ing himself perfectly ridiculous, or cutting some one 
to the very heart by his unguarded expressions; or 
he acts in the same impulsive manner, doing in a 
moment, perhaps, mischief which years cannot undo, 
and involving himself in Innumerable difficulties. 
Nor is this so light a matter as it is generally 
deemed ; for the thoughtless bay becomes the 
thoughtless man. As he grows older, his follies 
and mistakes involve more serious consequences. 
His life, in fact, becomes one awful blunder, and his 
death too often *^ a leap in the dark." 

To do a thing heartily^ it must also be done 
thoroughly. ** Whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well." A great man, it is said, had 
printed in large golden letters over his study door, 
these words, "Be thorough." The lack of this 
thoroughness is one of the greatest blemishes in the 
character of man or boy. The gardener puts your 
garden in order; he does it quickly, and it looks 
well; but in a week or so it is covered with weeds. 
It was not done thoroughly. A man builds a house. 
The design is good, the appearance grand; but in 
a short time the rain comes through the roof, the 
foundation sinks, the walls bend, the ceilings crack, 
and suddenly you have an '^ old house about your 
ears." You send a book to be bound. It comes 
home looking beautiful with its gilt edges, coloured 
calf, and variegated covers; but when you have 
used it a short time, it falls to pieces. An accident 
happens; a limb mortifies; the surgeon is sent for; 
an operation is performed. In a few days it is dis- 
covered that the diseased portion was not thoroughly 
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remove it now, and the patient dies. In every depart- 
ment of life the unthorough man is a nuisance and 
a pest. So it is with children and young people. 
Notice the unthorough boy. He comes down in the 
morning half-dressed, his neckerchief unfastened, 
his waistcoat unbuttoned, his shoes untied. His 
letters are carelessly written, his sums are done in a 
slovenly manner, his lessons are half-learnt, and he 
wants to leave a game before it is half over. Think 
you that such a boy will do his work thoroughly as 
a man? that he who thus fails as a schoolboy will 
accomplish the great end of life? ** I tell you, nay.*' 
Failure is written on his brow; shame and defeat 
are before him; he will die with his work half 
done. 

Perseverance as well as thoroughness is required. 
Many boys begin well, but soon fall away. They 
take an interest in one study or game one day, and 
another the next. To-day, it is Euclid — to-mor- 
row, it is Latin — ^the next day, drawing. Such a 
boy never attains excellence in anything. His 
school days give no satisfaction ; they are wasted ; 
his life is wasted. Good works, great deeds, are 
not to be done by a stroke of genius or a flash of 
lightning, but by plodding, persevering efPort. What 
gigantic genius, what godlike intellect, has been 
utterly Twisted for want of perseverance and pur- 
pose ! Form the habit now of finishing what you 
begin ; of trying again and again till you succeed ; 
of never loosing your hold of a thing till you have 
** put your arms right round it, and clenched your 
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hands on the other side.*' Tins is the grand secret 
of success. By this alone battles have been won, 
empires gained, knowledge acquired, discoveries 
made, and a world saved. One of the greatest facts 
of modern history is the spread of Mohammedan- 
ism ; but may it not be greatly explained by the 
character of its founder? He is said to have 
uttered these words when surrounded by opposi- 
tion and difficulty: '^If the sun were placed upon 
my right hand and the moon upon my left, I would 
not swerve from my destined course.** Take for 
your example the Apostle Paul. Before the bar of 
Felix, in the midst of the Ephesian mob, in the 
Macedonian dungeon, amid the horrors of ship- 
wreck, in his prison-house at Bome, the secret of 
his strength, the watchword of his victory, was» 
" This ONE thing I do." The man who makes a 
plan one day and alters it upon the morrow, who 
pursues one object this year and another the next, 
will have hereafter to weep tears of blood over the 
memory of a wasted life. It is '^ he that continueth 
to the end that shall be saved ; " and the crown of 
life is promised only to those who are ''faithful 
unto death." 

Again, to act heartily, you must act fearlessly. 
All great men have been fearless men, prophets^ 
apostles, and martyi*s, reformers, discoverers, and 
statesmen, soldiers, sailors, and travellers. Well 
might Solomon say, '' The fear of man bringeth a 
snare ; " for some of the greatest crimes have been 
committed, the most awful mistakes made, the 
noblest opportunities lost, through faint-hearted- 
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told a lie to the King of Egypt, Darius cast Daniel 
into the den of lions, Herod murdered John the 
Baptist, and Peter denied Christ. By reason of 
this fear men become changeful, weak, and vacilla- 
ting, involve themselves in failure and defeat, and 
often ruin their immortal souls. To it is trace- 
able the disgrace and downfall of many a young 
man just Altering on life. For a time he remem- 
bers the parting prayers and advice of his father or 
mother ; but, soon overcome by the laugh and sneer 
of his fellow clerks, fellow shopmen, or fellow stu- 
dents, he first countenances, and then practises, the 
sins at the thought of which a short time since he 
would have turned pale. So it is at school, especi- 
ally where there are large numbers. A boy is 
prevented from being truthful, industrious, and 
religious, through fear of his schoolfellows. At 
times he is roused by some circumstance or advice, 
and he resolves to be an earnest student, a hearty 
worker ; or he feels the value of his soul, and 
resolves to live in the love and fear of God and be 
saved ; but the jeer of his playmates, or the perse- 
cution of his schoolfellows, quenches these motions 
of the divinity within him, and he falls back into a 
state more hopeless and helpless than before. Well 
may every boy at school use the words of Dr. ' 

Arnold's prayer, *^ Save us from the base and de- ' 

grading fear of one another.'* While you are young, j 

fear Grod and love Him, and you never need fear 
anything beside, — neither tempest nor earthquake, 
pestilence nor famine, opposition nor scorn, man 
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nor devil, sickness nor death: for '^ perfect love 
casteth out fear." 

Lastly, to do a thing heartily, do it prayerfully. 
TrKjer is the natural expression of earnestness. 

" Prayer is the 8oal*8 sincere desire, 

Utter'd or unexpressM ; 
The motion of a hidden fire, 

That bvnu within the breast.*' 

Guard against the notion that prayer is all 
very well in reference to purely religious matters, 
such as pardon, salvation, heaven, and hell; but has 
nothing to do with the minute affairs of your daily 
life, such as learning lessons, playing at cricket, 
obeying your masters, being kind to one another. 
" In everything^* — what can be more explicit? — " by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known unto God." He who 
prays can never be very unhappy; can never go 
very far wrong. The schoolboy, kneeling by his 
bed side at night, lamenting the wrong doing of 
the day, and asking pardon for Jesu's sake, and in 
the morning seeking strength to work well and play 
aright, to resist temptation and increase in goodness, 
will assuredly win the battle of life, and hereafter 
bend with angels and archangels before the throne 
of the Eternal. To do a thing heartily, then, you 
must do it intelligently^ thoroughly^ persevering ly, 
fearlessly y and prayerfully; and let every thing 
be thus done, from the minutest action of your daily 
life to the salvation of your undying soul. 

In closing, I will urge this advice, by two con- 
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siderations. The world is in earnest. There was 
a time when things were taken more quietly, when 
trade required but little energy and intellect, when 
there was little competition for public offices 
and public honours, when it took eight or nine 
days or even weeks for a letter to be sent from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, when rich men 
thought only how they might spend their wealth 
and enjoy their ease, when schools were few and 
far between, and a ** little learning was a wondrous 
thing." It is not so now. In these days of rail- 
roads and telegraphs. International Exhibitions, 
public examinations, and universal education, what- 
soever ye do ye must do it heartily, or you cannot 
succeed. Thousands of young men, with well de- 
veloped bodies, earnest hearts, well-trained minds, 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the age, and 
taking God for their Guide, are going forth into 
the battle. You will have to fight side by side 
with them; and if you do not awaken now to a 
serious view of life, an earnest preparation for the 
future, a faithful discharge of duty, I can foretell 
your fate as surely as if it were already past, — your 
own disappointment and shame, and the world's 
withering scorn and contempt. As a further in- 
ducement to earnest effort, remember the shortness 
and uncertainty of life. It is morning with you 
now. The sun is just rising in the east, the 
birds are pouring forth the fulness and freshness 
of their morning song, the sunshine has not yet 
swept away the early dew, and you are going forth 
with a light heart to your daily toil. God forbid 
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that I should cloud the brightness of jour early 
dawn with one gloomy thought I but will it not be 
well to remember, that ^' the night cometh when no 
man can work?" and to 

'* Do with yonr might what your hand findeth right, 
While the sim shineth on?" 
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ADDRESS y. 

PUBITT. 
'' Blessed are the pure in heart." — Matthew y. 8. 

HOW often, in judging of human happiness, we 
make a wrong estimate ! Perhaps in nothing do 
we err more wi4ely than in this. We see a man who 
has throughout his whole life been commercially 
successful, increasing his trade, enlarging his spec- 
ulations, adding to his wealth, till he has become 
immensely rich; surrounded himself with all the 
comforts and luxuries of life; and commanded the 
homage and the envy of thousands. We pronounce 
him blessed, But how little we know of that man's 
real state, his peculiar disposition, his family re- 
lationships, his inner life! In the midst of all this 
outward prosperity he may envy the pauper in the 
workhouse, or the very worm he treads on. Or, 
perhaps, we gaze with admiration on the hero, vic- 
torious in many battles, returning in triumph to 
receive the thanks of his country, the plaudits of 
the million, and the congratulations of his friends. 
But little do we know with what bitter sorrow that 
heart may throb beneath those stars and ribbons, 
and that warrior brow ache beneath the coronet of 
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fame. Or we mark the student who, after the 
wearisome investigation of years, at last makes some 
grand discovery which challenges the admiration of 
the world, and renders his name immortal. But 
little do we know to what extent he has verified the 
saying of the wise man, " He that increaseth know- 
ledge increaseth sorrow." Instances innumerable 
might be adduced in which our estimates of human 
blessedness may be altogether wrong. But He who 
said, " Blessed are the pure in heart," knew well 
the sources of human suifering and human joy, 
the mysterious structure of the human soul, its 
complicated relationships to things animate and 
inanimate, its connexion with the past, the present, 
and the future, and came Himself to secure its 
highest happiness and final good. It may be here 
observed, that God seldom attributes blessedness to 
those things which are the grand objects of human 
ambition, which are generally deemed the summum 
bonum of human life; things which so few obtain, 
and from the attainment of which the many must 
be for ever excluded. The beatitudes of the Bible 
are such as these: ^^ Blessed is the man whose 
transgression is forgiven, and whose sin is covered." 
^* Blessed are the peacemakers." *^ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit." " Blessed are the pure in heart." 

The purity of heart spoken of by our Saviour 
may be understood as referring to all the higher 
moral qualities, such as truthfulness, moderation, 
integrity, justice, mercy, and general uprightness; 
such a character, in fact, as David speaks of^ when 
he says, ''He that hath clean hands and a pure 
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heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
nor sworn deceitfully." "He that walketh up- 
rightly, and worketh righteousness, and speaketh 
the truth in his heart." But by the phrase, " im- 
purity of heart," we generally understand unclean- 
ness or licentiousness; and to freedom from this 
form of impurity we would at present apply the 
language of our Lord. The beastly glutton, the 
degraded drunkard, and the disgusting debauchee, 
are the types and extremes of this licentiousness. 
This impurity does not imply the existence of any 
appetites and feelings that are in themselves wrong, 
but simply their abuse and excess. Those appetites 
and passions, which, when allowed to run riot, 
debase the man into a beast and fiend, were designed 
to be the sources of a thousand sinless pleasures. 
Tou look with horror on the man who, sunk in 
excess and dissipation, has become the slave of sen- 
suality; but you must not forget the many gradual 
steps by which he descended into the miry pit; how 
he weakened and defiled himself by one indulgence 
and another of sinful thoughts and impure desires, 
until he became utterly unclean, and this beautiful 
earth a mere stye for him to wallow in. It was 
probably when a boy at school that the first cloud 
of impurity came over his young heart, the image 
of his Maker was first defaced, and the first fiery 
chains of his bitter bondage rivetted round his 
deathless souL Now is the time for you to listen to 
the warning, to form those habits which shall de- 
fend you against the promptings of impurity within, 
and its allurements without, and to ponder well the 
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declaration of our Lord, ^' Blessed are the pure in 
heart." 

Consider briefly the steps that should be taken to 
secure this purity of soul. You cannot be too 
careful in forming habits of personal cleanliness. 
This is too often considered a matter of minor im- 
portance, especially in the case of the youug; and 
excuses are made for its neglect, such as, " Children 
will be children," or, " They must get dirty in play- 
ing." Or, if any importance is attached to it, it is 
on the ground of personal appearance, and because 
it is agreeable to see a person well dressed and 
cleanly. But there is a deeper philosophy in it than 
this, a reason for it of higher and vital importance. 
Our inner life is so closely connected with our outer 
life, our souls with our bodies, that our thoughts 
and feelings are coloured very much by the habits 
and circumstances of our daily life. This is the 
reason why it is so difficult to elevate the tone 
and character of those classes that are sunk in 
slovenliness and filth; and why the Hebrew law- 
giver and the Mohammedan prophet gave so many 
peculiar and stringent laws in reference to bodily 
purity and personal cleanliness. If, therefore, you 
are really anxious to educate yourselves now, to 
prepare yourselves by early training for the full 
enjoyment and activity of after life, you cannot be 
too careful in guarding against slovenliness, at- 
tending to your daily ablutions, and cultivating 
neatness and propriety of dress. 

Learn early to exereise moderation in the indul- 
gence of all your appetites* These appetites may 
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be to us the source of many pleasures, and were 
given us for that purpose ; but thej maj also 
become bj over-indulgence the cause of most bitter 
pain and consuming disease. They should be our 
servants, but they may become our masters. One 
of the most fearful sights on earth is that of a 
powerful intellect and noble heart clouded and 
debased by the tyranny of insatiable and brutal appe- 
tites. How insidiously these appetites acquire their 
gigantic power ! A boy accustoms himself to par- 
take too freely of his daily food, or, having^ money 
at his command, indulges without restraint his 
desire for sweets or fruit, and thinks he has done no 
harm. But by that apparently trifling act he is 
laying the foundation of overwhelming misery, 
cherishing into life a monster which may hereafter 
prove cruel as death and unsatisfied as the grave. 

Carefully abstain from all reading that would 
tend in any degree to weaken the moral character^ 
or sully the purity of the heart. The danger from 
this source is greater now than ever. Books are so 
numerous and cheap; and, as they are often pub- 
lished without the remotest idea of doing good, but 
simply to make money, many of them purposely 
pander to the worst appetites and passions of our 
fallen nature. Some are written by ignorant and 
imprudent people, who are unable to calculate the 
effect of what they do or say upon others; and 
some, though highly useful and instructive when 
they fall into proper hands, are not fit for the 
perusal of the ignorant or young. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to lay down such rules as would 
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enable you to decide what books you should or 
should not read. A good deal of pleasant reading 
is at the same time very deadly. There may be 
much powerful reasoning, beautiful poetry, or 
valuable instruction, in a book which may, never- 
theless, be so imbued with infidelity, or pervaded 
by impurity, as to render it unfit for the young. 
At one time, works of fiction were considered im- 
proper for the perusal of religious people; but that 
notion has almost died away. It is generally 
acknowledged now that fiction may be employed as a 
most efiective means of training and instruction. 
At the same time it i^ true that the majority of 
such works give the most erroneous ideas of real 
life, infiame the appetites and passions, and weaken 
the moral character; so that you cannot be too 
careful in making a selection. A fearful amount 
of trash is current in the penny literature of the 
day. Never soil your minds with such reading as 
"Reynolds's Miscellany,'* the "London Journal," 
or the " Family Herald," loose and ribald ballads, 
the low romance which, with such flaunting covers 
and astounding titles, meets your gaze in so many 
shop windows and railway book-stalls. The best 
rule you can adopt while you are young, is never 
to read a book till you have asked the opinion of 
some kind friend of riper years, on whose character 
and judgment you can rely. You may think lightly 
of this matter; but, speaking from my own ex- 
perience, I feel justified in saying it is one of the 
greatest dangers to which the young are exposed in 
this nineteenth century. 
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Again, Preserve the strictest purity in all your 
intercourse with one another. The ruined man may 
often trace back the stream of his impurity to 
unhallowed intercourse with his schoolfellows. The 
danger of this has often been urged as a reason for 
not sending a boy to a boarding school; but it is a 
danger that will meet you in all the associations of 
life. A large school is public life in miniature; and 
if you succeed (as you all may) in preserving your 
purity and resisting temptation there, it is the best 
guarantee of future and final victory in the wider 
arena and severer conflict of the world. In a school 
of any number, there is generally one or more whose 
heart is already tainted, and whose mind is stored 
with the knowledge of evil. Sometimes, even, such 
an one may be found who takes a fiendish pleasure 
in, what he calls, enlightening his schoolfellows, 
and making them familiar with the foulest facts of 
our fallen nature. In the midst of play, in nightly 
conversations, in filthy tales, broad jokes, or sly 
insinuations, and even in connexion with his studies, 
he pours the deady poison into their minds, until 
they become as corrupt as himself. Against such 
an one set your face like a flint. Take no half- 
measures. As you value your own soul, and would 
not be held responsible for those of your school- 
fellows, silence him at once and for ever, or make 
an immediate and public exposure of his vice and 
infamy. You would start with horror at the 
thought of having the great principle of evil and 
foe of man embodied in a human form, sitting beside 
you at the same desk, eating with you at the same 
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table, sleeping with you in the same room, playing 
with you in the same games ; and yet, in such a 
character as the boy I have referred to, you have, 
if not Satan himself, at least one of his chief agents, 
luring the unwary, polluting the pure, and dragging 
his victims down to hell. Oftentimes, however, 
improper conversation arises on the spur of the mo- 
ment, suggested by some word or phrase in reading, 
some slip of the tongue, or some passing circum- 
stance; and the opportunity for displaying wit, or 
making some sly remark, is deemed too good to be 
lost. Never let a foolish complacency, the fear of 
ridicule, the love of admiration, or the propensity to 
joke, lead you to utter an impurity, or smile at one 
when uttered by another. Let it be a rule with 
you never to say a word or do a deed which would 
cause you to blush if it fell on a mother's ear or a 
father's eye. 

But it is not sufficient thus to guard against the 
evil from without. You must resist the impure 
thought or feeling in the birth, and " keep the heart 
with diligence J* " For from within out of the heart 
of men proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornica- 
tions, murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, 
deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, 
foolishness. All these evil things come from within, 
and defile the man." The foot of a little child 
might stem the small and gentle rill, when first it 
gushes from the mountain side; but who shall stay 
its course when it has become a mighty river^ bear- 
ing on its bosom the commerce of nations, and roll- 
ing onwards to the boundless sea? Thus it is with 
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all forms of evil. It must be destroyed in the birth, 
if at all. Every moment of its existence it becomes 
mightier and mightier, till at length it sweeps on- 
ward with resistless force, and overwhelms the soul in 
utter and endless ruin. In a fallen world, and with 
a fallen nature, evil thoughts will cross the mind, 
and impure feelings arise within the heart; and this 
perhaps involves no actual guilt. The danger and 
sin lie in the encouragement we give them, in their 
indulgence for a single moment. And let us not 
foolishly imagine that, because the impurity of the 
heart cannot be read by the human eye, it will 
therefore tell no tales. For assuredly the leprosy 
will spread, every sinful thought will burn a scar 
into the soul which time cannot remove, and the 
heart's impurity will stand forth fully and finally 
revealed in the light of the eternal judgment. 
Therefore "keep the heart with all diligence; for 
out of it are the issues of life." 

Seeing, then, that it is a matter of such great 
difficulty and vital importance, seek earnestly and 
humbly the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit. Let your morning, noon, and evening 
prayer be, "Create in me a clean heart;" and 
though hard may be the struggle, and long the con- 
flict, victory is sure; and you shall experience both 
in time and eternity the glorious truth of our 
Saviour's words, "Blessed are the pure in heai't," 
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ADDRESS VI. 

TBUTHFULNESS. 

^The lip of truth shall be established for eyer: but a lying toogne 
is bat for a moment." — Froyerbs xii. 19. 

LYING, perhaps, stands foremost in the black 
catalogue of human sins. Through beliey- 
ing a lie our first parents fell. The great power of 
evil is called by our Lord " the father of lies ; " 
and since his reign extends so widely over our 
fallen race, it is no wonder that lying prevails to 
such an awful extent throughout all the relation- 
ships and activities of life. Sins of this kind may 
be classed under three heads, commercial, lying, 
religious lying, and social lying. To the first class 
belong the numberless tricks of trade, such as short 
weights and measures, adulteration or selling arti- 
cles of vicious or inferior quality, making profit of 
another person's ignorance of the true or market- 
able value of goods, extending trade by false and 
flaming advertisements, or incurring debts without 
any reasonable prospect of payment. 

Eeligious falsehood includes hypocrisy of all 
kinds, professing or preaching creeds in which we 
have no faith, denying truths of which we have no 
doubt, doing deeds under the cloak of religious zeal 
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to which we are, nevertheless, impelled by malice, 
bigotrj, or avarice ; in fact, assuming any outward 
profession or character which is not in simplicity 
and truth the genuine expression of the inner man. 
Social lying refers to a class of offences larger in 
number and more personal in action, pervading the 
daily intercourse of life; such as slandering our 
neighbour, mis-statement of facts, promising with- 
out fulfilling, giving false reasons for our actions, 
pretending friendship where it is unfelt, and exag- 
gerating the courtesies of daily life into positive 
untruth. The question has often been proposed, 
" How far it is right to deceive an enemy for the 
purpose of frustrating his evil designs ?" To this 
inquiry it is difficult to give a definite reply. Emi- 
nent men of God under the old dispensation acted 
on this principle, it is recognised as right in all the 
stratagems of war, and few men hesitate to adopt 
it when the emergency occurs. This, however, is 
allowed on all hands, that the noblest feature in a 
noble character is truthfulness of heajrt and life ; 
and that, if this trait is to mark the man^ it must 
also mark the child ; since no habit is so difficult 
(we might almost say impossible) to remedy or 
eradicate in after years as that of lying. 

Consider some of the forms in which this ten- 
dency shows itself, more especially in the young, 
and a few powerful inducements to resist it. One 
of the most common temptations to a boy at school 
is, perhaps, to make false and idle excuses, ^^ Hu- 
manum est errarCy^ "It is human to err," is a 
proverb old as the hills, and boys will sometimes 
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depart from strict propriety and prudence. We 
ought to expect it, and we do ; but how common it 
is for them, when they have done so, to make 
excuses that are not strictly true. When a duty 
has been neglected or a lesson not properly learnt, 
how often the reason given is inability, or want of 
time, or the difficulty of the task, when the true 
cause was lack of energy or honest effort I And 
when some fault has been committed through 
thoughtlessness or love of mischief, how common it 
is to plead ignorance or innocence of wrong inten- 
tion! Such excuses naturally spring to the lips 
immediately upon detection or reproof, but should 
be at once repressed. They seldom succeed in 
justifying the culprit, and serve only to harden the 
heart and prevent reform. 

Similar to this is the temptation a boy feels to 
tell a deliberate untruth to shield himself from 
punishment, or transfer the blame to another, when 
he has incurred the anger of the master, forgetting 
that 

" He who does one faalt at first, 
And lies to hide it, makes it two/' 

When Adam was asked by God if he had eaten 
of the forbidden fruit, his reply was, " The woman 
whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of 
the tree and I did eat ;" and Eve said, " The ser- 
pent beguiled me, and I did eat." This is a sin of 
cowardice as well as falsehood; and no form of 
weakness and deception, perhaps, is more prevalent 
than this among the young. 
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Exaggerqtion is another form of this sin, which 
should be carefully guarded against by the young. 
A strictly truthful and simple narration of facts is 
a more unusual thing than we generally imagine. 
It is so easy to enlarge or colour any statement we 
make, for the purpose of exciting attention or 
carrying our point, and it is a habit which so 
unconsciously acquires its power and increases its 
strength, that we scarcely know when we are 
guilty of it. You are most of you familiar with the 
story that is told of the little boy who came 
running in one day, declaring that outside the house 
there were at least a hundred dogs. The father, 
knowing the little fellow's tendency to exaggerate, 
said, " Now, think, my boy ; not so many as that." 
"Well, father, there are quite fifty." "Think 
again, my boy." " There must be ten, I am sure." 
Whereupon, the father took him to the door, and 
said, "Now, where are they ?" The little fellow, 
quite crestfallen, replied, " Well, father, there's our 
dog and another," Ah! how many of the wonder- 
ful tales boys tell of themselves, their friends, their 
homes, and their exploits, would prove upon 
inquiry to be only "our dog and another!" False- 
hoods are often told in the way of jokcy to play a 
trick or excite a laugh ; but such jokes often end 
in bitter sorrow; and it is more easy than we 
suppose to pass from telling lies in joke to telling 
them in earnest. Independently of the sin that may 
be involved in falsehoods of this kind, the habit is 
most dangerous, and the person who indulges it 
often destroys all confidence in his veracity. Y oa 
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all know how the boy cried " Wolf" till nobody 
regarded him, and at last the wolf really came. 

Again : you cannot be too careful in making 
promiseSj and too faithful in performing them when 
they have been made. It is, alas I too common with 
young and old to make promises for the purpose of 
evading present difficulties or remedying present 
inconvenience, without thinking how they are to be 
fulfilled. But when the promise has been given, 
you should be willing to exercise any self-denial or 
make any sacrifice for its fulfilment. In reply to 
the question, '* Lord who shall abide in thy taber- 
nacle ? who shall dwell in thy holy hill ?" the 
Psalmist says, ** He that sweareth to his own hurt 
and changeth not." To these acts of deception 
may be added the attempt young people often make 
to assume a character for worldly position, good- 
ness, or learning, to which they have no just claiin, 
—a form of juvenile hypocrisy by no means uncom- 
mon, and which so often leads to heartburning, 
envy, discovery, and contempt. These phases of 
falsehood may be deemed by some as the trivial 
failings of early life; but, nevertheless^ excuse- 
making, cowardice, exaggeration, jocular deception, 
promise-breaking, and juvenile assumption, are the 
certain steps by which the child grows up into the 
adult liar and hypocrite, and becomes a curse in 
the social, religious, and commercial world. 

Suffer me to offer a few inducements to the forma- 
tion of a truthful character. It may be first observed, 
that all great and good men have been remarkable 
for their truthfulness and abhorrence of lying* 

s 
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We will select three examples — a Hebrew king, a 
Grecian philosopher, and a modern hero. David 
says, "He that worketh deceit shall not dwell 
within mj house ; he that telleth lies shall not 
tarry in my sight.'* The truthfulness of Aristides, 
the celebrated Greek philosopher and politician, 
who was called *' Aristides the Just/' became pro- 
verbial even in his own lifetime. And all children 
are acquainted with the story of Washington, the 
great hero of American independence ; how, in his 
boyhood, when his father was inquiring in great 
anger, who had chopped a favourite cherry tree, he 
said, "I cannot tell a lie, /did it ;" and how he 
grew up to be one of the most truth-speaking, 
promise- keeping, simple-hearted of men, — the 
noblest of the noble, and the bravest of the brave. 

What is said of honesty may be equally applied 
to truthfulness in general, that it is the best policy ; 
even in reference to present comfort and success. 
" Conscience makes cowards of us all;" and well it 
may in the case of the liar, for he is never safe. 
Underneath him is always a mine which may ex- 
plode at any moment. Falsehood is the greatest 
element of moral weakness, agitates with fear the 
boldest heart, and makes the brightest eye fail 
before the steadfast gaze of an honest man. What- 
ever unpleasantness or pain the prompt utterance 
of the truth may involve, the worst is over at once; 
and such a course generally mitigates the fault, and 
commands the respect even of those who are bound 
to inflict the punishment. Permanent success 
never follows falsehood, and he alone can be happy 
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and brave, who ** speaketh the truth in his heart." 
No virtue so trulj distinguishes the character of a 
gentleman and Christian as that of truthfulness; 
and no vice is so utterly subversive of all social 
order and happiness as that of lying. In so many 
instances we can act only on the bare statement of 
others, and the duties, enjoyments, and affections of 
life are so entirely dependent upon mutual trust, that 
we may well suppose the great '* father of lies," 
when he tempts a human being to falsehood, 
executes his great master-stroke for the overthrow 
and ruin of the world. 

**Be sure your sin will find you out/* though 
true of every sin, is emphatically so of lying. 
" Truth will out," is a proverb which has arisen 
from the remarkable uniformity with which false- 
hood is discovered. The greatest ingenuity may be 
exercised in concealing, and may for a long time 
succeed; but suddenly the revelation flashes on the 
public eye, the bubble bursts, the culprit is involved 
in merited failure, and overwhelmed with scorn and 
contempt; "for there is nothing covered that shall 
not be revealed; neither hid that shall not be 
made known." But whatever may be the fate of the 
deceiver now^ his false character and flimsy pretence 
will fail before the glance of God; and he will stand 
forth a naked and convicted liar, before the burning 
splendours of the great tribunal. 

As a final inducement to the cultivation of truth- 
fulness, remember that it is essentially necessary to 
our admission into heaven; for "there shall in no 
wise enter into it anything that defileth, neither 
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whatsoever worketh abomination or maketh a He J* 
It is right to enjoy the sunshine of earth, wise to 
seek worldly success.^ You are fully justified in 
taking the most cheerful view of human life; but 
this world is only a state of probation for another. 
Very soon, wasted and worn by the struggles of 
life, we shall be anxiously looking forward to the 
land of rest, — ^that 

'* land of pure delight, 

Where saints immortal reign; 

Infinite day excludes the night. 
And pleasures banish pain." 

But we must never forget that only the "pure in 
heart" and upright in life can enter there; while 
" the fearful, and unbelieving, and the abominable, 
and murderers, and whoremongers, and idolaters, 
and all liars^ shall have their part in the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone; which is the 
second death." 
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ADDRESS VII. 

OHEBHFULNBSS. 
" Rejoice, jonng man, in thj jontb.** — ^Ecolesiastes zi. 9. 

ONE of the most invaluable habits of life is that 
of ''looking at the bright side of things," and 
keeping your face turned to the sunshine. How 
few of us possess it! Most people acquire a habit 
of anticipating evil before it comes, magnifying it 
when it does come, and allowing the smallest cloud 
of trouble to overshadow the myriad enjoyments of 
life; forgetting the cheerful philosophy of the Old 
Testament, "Eat thy bread with joy, and drink 
thy wine with a merry heart; for God now 
accepteth thy gifts;" "Rejoice in the Lord, ye 
righteous; and shout for joy, all ye that are upright 
in heart;" the declaration of our Saviour that 
" sufficient to the day is the evil thereof;" and the 
injunction of the Apostle Paul, "Rejoice in the 
Lord always, and again, I say, rejoice." As it is 
with men, so with schoolboys. Some lesson is 
more than usually difficult; they say, "It is so hard 
I can never learn it." Their favourite food is not on 
the table; they lose temper, and refuse to eat any. 
It is a wet and gloomy day; instead of brightening 
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up the sunshine within them, having a pleasant 
chat, reading a cheerful book, playing a quiet 
game, or turning a disappointment into an oppor- 
tunity of self-improvement, they bemoan their 
unhappy fate, and spread gloom and discontent 
around them. Such a boy soon acquires the habit 
of " looking at the dark side of things," becomes an 
habitual grumbler, and goes forth into life with a 
cloud upon his soul, and a dead weight upon his 
heart. To the adult I would say, 

" Go not gloomily, man with a mind; 

Hope is a better companion than fear; 
Proyidence, eyer benignant and kind, 

Gives with a smile, what jorx take with a tear; 
Look to the light, all shall be right. 
Morning was ever the daughter of night, 
And all that was dark shall be all that is bright." 

And to the young I would say, ^'Rejoice, O 
young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth." 

It is my intention this evening to mention a few 
reasons why you should rejoice. Because you are 
young. It is the prerogative of youth to be glad. 
It it the design of God. Everything gladdens in 
the dawn of life, — ^the lamb, the kid, the kitten, and 
the colt. As yet you are free from the graver 
anxieties and responsibilities of life; your blood is 
warm; your heart is light; your capabilities of 
enjoyment are intense. A cheerful childhood, a 
sunny youth, will be a pleasant memory for age. 
Open your eyes to the sunshine, build your castles 
in the air, throw your whole heart into your enjoy- 
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ments, cherish your golden hopes, and gladden in 
the morning light, " while the evil days come not, 
nor the years draw night when thou shall say, I 
have no pleasure in them.*' 

Rejoice, again, because you are English boys. 
You might have been born in a country where 
superstition covers with gloom the glorious religion 
of the Cross, where the Bible is a sealed book, 
where pains and penances are substituted for the 
Atonement, and the cloven foot of Antichrist has 
trodden down the fair heritage of the sons of God. 
You might have been a South Sea Islander, 
scarcely raised above the brutes that perish, with- 
out the comforts of civilization or the blessings of 
education, and trained in your childhood to imbrue 
your hands in human blood. Or you might have 
been born amidst all the horrors and vices of 
slavery, taught to look with an unmoistened eye 
and unmoved heart on the bondage of your brother 
man — assuredly exposed to the fury of an avenging 
God, '^when he maketh inquisition for blood.'' 
But, thank God I you were born in " merry 
England," — the home of the free, the soil of the 
brave. Learn early to love your country. Cherish 
an ardent patriotism. England is the queen of 
nations; foremost in science, social order, political 
freedom, and Christianity. It has many faults, it 
has committed great sins; but well may you say, 
with gushing heart and exultant voice, '^England, 
with all thy faults, I love thee still." 

Further you may rejoice that you are bom in this 
period of the world's history; — not when ** God saw 
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that the wickedness of mao was great in the earth, 
and it repented him that he had made man, and 
grieved him at his heart: and he said, I will destroy 
him whom I have created firom the face of the earth, 
both man and beast, and the creeping thing, and 
the fowls of the air: for it repenteth me that I have 
made them;** — not when Assyrian and Babylonian 
kings carried away whole nations captive into a 
strange land; — not when Bome was mistress of the 
world, her emperors fiends of cmelty and impurity, ' 

and gladiatorial combats gratified the universal | 

thirst for blood; — not in the Middle Ages, when 
superstition and ignorance spread their dark pall I 

over Europe, when the man of science was im« 
prisoned for his discoveries, and the martyr was i 

burned at the stake; — not when your Saxon fore- | 

fathers were crushed beneath the proud foot of the ' 

Norman, your country desolated by the horrors of 
civil war and fanaticism in the time of the Stuarts, 
or overspread with immorality through the example 
of a sensual king and a debauched aristocracy. Men 
may talk of *^ the good old times," and poets sing of 
the ''golden age;" but if there was ever a golden 
age, this is it, when the right of man is recognised 
to think for himself; when science is advancing with 
such giant strides, folding back the mystery of crea- 
tion, and increasing the comforts of life; when the 
immediate descendant of one of the world's greatest 
warriors, and the monarch of the most warlike 
nation, is compelled (whether in sincerity or not) to 
declare that "the Empire is peace;" when educa- 
tion is within the reach of the poorest^ and such 
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prospects of usefulness and success are open to the 
young. This is still a sinful world; man is still a 
fallen being; great evils are still to be removed; but 
well may the young heart rejoice as it exclaims, 
'^ The lines have fallen unto me in pleasant places, 
and I have a goodly heritage." 

But the great reason why you should rejoice is, 
because *^ God is loveJ* This truth is the sunshine 
of the universe. Therefore "the morning stars 
sang together, and the sons of God shouted for joy.'' 
This is the Gospel of earth, the hymn of heaven, 
the anthem of eternity. It solves the great mys- 
teries of life, and illuminates the darkness of the 
tomb. Learn this, and you have learnt everything: 
believe this, and you shall never die. "God is 
lover* Before sin clouded the sunshine of Eden, 
how this truth must have been heard in every voice 
of creation, and felt in every beat of the heart! But 
it is no less true now. Consider your own being, 
your body and your soul. How every arrange* 
ment of bone, muscle, sinew, vein, organ, limb, 
contributes to the convenience, activity, and enjoy- 
ment of life! Mere wisdom, however infinite, 
might never have attached such pleasures to the 
senses of taste, smell, seeing, hearing, and feeling. 
Then what capabilities of enjoyment are treasured 
up in the human heart I What depth of emotion, 
what power of loving, what thrills of delight ! What 
versatility and grasp of intellect! What stores of 
knowledge may be acquired! what prospects of the 
future, what knowledge of the present, what memo- 
ries of the past! Then mark how all the relation- 
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ships of life, the course of human events, the works 
of creation, are adapted to the capabilities of 
man! True, that many of these^ enjoyments are 
lost, and many pains and sorrows arise from these 
sources; but this iaour fault,- not God's. He has 
made everything beautiful in its time and place; 
but man neglects the culture of his faculties, over- 
passes the bounds of moderation, abuses his appe- 
tites and passions, distils poison from the fairest 
flowers, and then turns round to impugn the charac- 
ter and love of God. But **God is love." You 
may see it in the ripening sunshine^ or the refresh- 
ing shower — in the blade of grass, the ear of corn, 
or the forest tree — the opening bud, or bursting 
blossom — in the morning light, or evening twilight 
-^in the noontide sun, or the midnight sky— -in the 
birth of spring, the bloom of summer, the decay of 
autumn, or the grave of winter. Thousands of us, 
by the neglect of childhood, the follies of youth, and 
the sins of riper age, have darkened the fair uni- 
verse of God, taken the bloom from the flowers, 
clouded the sunshine, and lost our birthright. But 
you are young; learn now that '' God is love,'' cul- 
tivate the faculties of mind and body to understand 
and appreciate the earth's unutterable beauty; 
govern your appetites and passions; keep your hearts 
pure; and then, in spite of many sorrows, which 
must be the lot of all, in spite of struggles, difficul- 
ties, sickness, and death, you will And this world 
to be not a mere '^ house of mourning" or " vale of 
tears;" but God shall take you into his ^'banquet- 
ting house, and his banner over you shall be love." 
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God's love is infinite. It has no bound; for, 
when man by sin had undone himself, and laid in 
ruins the fair fabric God's loving hand had reared, 
this love contrived a plan to re-create and redeem 
the fallen race, to add new powers to the soul, to 
lend new beauty to the earth, and deepen the 
interest of human life : " For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life." 

Earth, with its ten thousand voices, proclaims the 
love of God, and bids mankind rejoice; but it was 
when Jesus died upon the cross that God unfolded 
his large lind loving heart to the gaze of man, and 
said, ''Behold a Father's love for his lost child." 
Consider who it was that died, how he died, for 
whom he died, — for those who had defied his power 
and despised his love, — the King for the rebel, the 
Creator for the creature, the Judge for the criminal, 
the Father for the child. 

** for snch Ioyo let rocks and hills 
Their lasting sileace break; 
And all harmonioos human tongues 
The SaTioar*8 praises speak 1" 

For now the dark cloud is removed from between 
man's heart and the full smile of God; all sins, 
however great and many, when repented of and 
forsaken, are at once forgiven, and the black record 
is blotted out for ever from the recording angel's 
book. Get a clear perception and simple belief of 
this while you are young; then neither sects, nor 
creeds, the theories of divines nor the dogmas of 
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bigots, will trouble you in riper years. This is the 
simple Gospel, and we want no more. But we are 
passing away, the buoyancy of youth is soon gone, 
" friend after friend departs," the beauty of earth 
fades from our sight, and very soon both you and I 
shall be cold and lifeless in the grave. True; but 
just as we appear to lose all hope, to bid farewell to 
every joy, to be enshrouded in impenetrable gloom, 
we reach the climax of God's love; for there opens 
to us a world more glorious and radiant than before, 
— greater beauty, intenser joys, a nobler being, 
eternal life. " Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man" 
the glories of our eternal home. Sorrow and sigh- 
ing shall be known no more, and *' God shall wipe 
away all tears from our eyes." May it not be well 
said, ^'God is love;" and may I not well say, 
" Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth?" 

In conclusion, I repeat, ^' Look at the bright side 
of things;" turn your faces to the sunshine. You 
cannot be too happy. . It is the will of God you 
should be so. You dishonour him by being miser- 
able. Sorrows and misfortunes come to all; but 
after storm cometh sunshine, after winter cometh 
spring. Be cheerful, be hopeful, be thankful. Life, 
with all its ups and downs, is a splendid boon. 
Glorify the giver, and enjoy the gift. 
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ADDRESS Vin. 

LIFE. 
"What is your life?"— James iv. 14. 

HOW prone we are to calculate on the future, as 
if it possessed all the certainty of the past! 
We lay our plans, and build our hopes, as if to- 
morrow could bring no change, and life no dis- 
appointment. None are more prone to do this than 
the young. You say in autumn, winter will soon 
be here, with its frost, and snow, and skating; or, 
in spring, summer is at hand, with its flowers and 
its fruit, its sunshine, and its bathing; or, on such 
a day, the holidays will commence, or at such a time 
we shall lay aside for ever the character of school- 
boys. This is quite right, to a certain extent, and 
we must make plans and act as if life would last, 
and certain events transpire; but we are con- 
tinually warned, both by God's word and our own 
experience, not to depend too implicitly on the 
uncertain future. " Go to, now, ye that say. To-day 
or to-morrow we will go into such a city, and con- 
tinue there a year, and buy, and sell, and get gain; 
Whereas ye know not what shall be on the morrow. 
For what is your life? It is even a vapour, which 
appeareth for a little time and then vanisheth 
away." This is the connection in which the text 
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occurs. My wish, however, is to call your atten- 
tion for a short time this evening more particularly 
to the question, "What is your life?" It is a 
startling and important enquiry, but one which you 
are by no jneans too young to ask. Yours is, in 
fact, the very time of life when you should ponder 
it well and answer it wisely. It will be too late to 
put the question when life is well nigh gone— when 
the recording angel is about to sum up its results, 
and lay upon it the seal of death. Ask the question 
nowy and you may gather such an answer from 
human experience and the oracles of God as will 
teach you so " to number your days that you may 
apply your hearts unto wisdom." 

To judge from the conduct of many, we might 
suppose life to be a time to make money. Many 
live as if this were the only object for which we 
are born; as if those who are successful in this 
pursuit had answered the design of life, however 
uncultivated the mind and unsanctified the heart. 
While you cannot too soon learn to put a just value 
upon money, as a talent entrusted to boys as well 
as men, by the great Master of our stewardship, 
never set it before you as the grand object of life's 
pursuit, seeing that in the midst of abounding 
wealth the mind may starve, and the soul may 
perish. Neither must you imagine that the object 
of life is present enjoyment. There are many 
circumstances, even in your schoolboy life, when pre- 
sent pleasure must be foregone in the discharge of 
present duty, or in the attainment of future good: 
and that boy who has learnt this has already 
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acquired one of the most important lessons of life, and 
secured one of the chief elements of victory and 
success. And do not fall into the error of many 
young and noble minds, that the object of life is to 
acquire power or win fame, I Tvould not dis- 
courage any worthy ambition by pointing out that 
the way is long and the struggle hard; nor would I 
have you regardless of the applause of your fellow- 
men, but remember (if you would make fame the 
supreme object of life,) that the brightest laurels 
must fade, or the brow they encircle grow cold in 
death. The majority of us, however, live as if life 
had no definite end or design at all. How few (not 
only boys but men,) could give a prompt and 
decisive answer to the enquiry, fFhat are you 
living for ? What do you propose to yourselves as 
the grand result of all that toil and struggle, hope 
and fear, which you call life? Therefore do I urge 
upon you now the necessity of setting before your- 
selves some definite purpose — some clear and noble 
aim, — ^and pondering well the enquiry of the text, 
" What is your life?" 

In endeavouring to answer this question, I first 
observe, that it is a strange mixture of joy and 
sorrow. How rare it is for us to take this fair and 
moderate view of life! Some think it all sorrow — 
speak of it only as '* a vale of tears and house of 
mourning," and almost long to die; while others think 
it all gladness and sunshine, and would fain live for 
ever. This is how it happens that we are at one time 
so elated as to forget ourselves, and fall into grievous 
temptations, and at another time so downcast and 
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hopeless, that we are ready " to curse God and die." 
It is most important that you should take this view 
of life, even as schoolboys. The weather is not 
always fine; your schoolfellows are not always in 
good temper; your food is not always what you 
like; your lessons are not always easy; your health 
is not always good. But there are sunshiny 
days — ^good tempered schoolfellows — easy lessons — 
wholesome food — festive occasions— vigorous health. 
Learn to take the good vdth the bad — receiving the 
one with patience, and the other with thankfulness, 
and this will prove one of the best preparations for 
that future to which you are so anxiously looking 
forward, and where you will find joy and sorrow, 
pain and pleasure, so strangely and continually 
intermixed. But remember only, that all the sorrow 
we make ourselves, and all the joy God gives. 

Again, Life is uncertain. The future is wisely 
hidden from us — we know neither its toheny nor 
where, nor how; in the words of Scripture, "We 
know n«t what a day may bring forth." You 
are here together now, nearly the same age, in 
nearly the same circumstances — daily learning the 
same lessons — ^playing the same games; but how 
widely apart in life your different paths will lie. 
Some of you may live to old age — some die young 
— some acquire wealth— some die in poverty — some 
of you become heroes and benefactors of mankind — 
others be overwhelmed with dishonour and disgrace. 
All this lies hidden in the dark womb of the future. 
God's eye only can pierce the mystery; his hand 
alone can raise the veil. Go forth, then, into the 
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darkness and uncertainty of the future, not in 
foolish self-confidence and trust, but in prayerful 
dependence on God's guidance and support; not in 
fearful misgiving and cowardliness of heart, but 
with childlike faith in God's fatherhood and love. 

But life is also short How short compared with 
many things around us ! The oak which is now 
perchance in its bloom and vigour, and will yet 
spread its noble branches for a century of years, 
has already seen generation after generation of our 
short-lived race pass away into the oblivion of the 
grave. How short compared with the history of 
the world ! or with that eternity of which it is but 
a drop in the ocean, or a grain of sand upon its 
shore. 

" Oar wasting lives grow shorter still, 

As days and years increase, 
And every beating pulse we tell, 

Leaves but the number less." 

" What is your life ? It is even a vapour which 
appeareth for a little time and then vanisheth 
away." Learn from this never to procrastinate; 
never to postpone till to-morrow the duty of to-day; 
but " whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might ; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou 
goest." 

But again : life is a time of preparation and 
prol^ation. It is a time of labour ^ not reward^ — 
of conflict, not victory, — of toil, not repose. It 
is not in itself an end, but a means to such an end. 
It is the foundation of eternity, the schooltime of 
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immortality, the morning of an endless life, the 
threshold of the infinite ^^for ever.^* It is the time 
to "flee from the wrath to come," to obtain the 
pardon of our guilt, to gain the great victory over 
gin, to prepare for the society of angels, to lay up 
for ourselves treasures in heaven. Amid all the 
duties and enjoyments of your daily lives (here at 
school as well as when you become men), never 
lose sight of what you are all living for, viz., to 
stand guiltless before God's great tribunal, to give 
in a good account of your stewardship, to secure 
the welcome of your Master — "Well done, good 
and faithful servant." Life will be none too long 
for this. There is no margin left that can be 
devoted to the service of the devil, or a life of sin. 
Let us one and all begin this pursuit now ; ask our- 
selves at the close of every day and every week 
how we are progressing; and never slacken our 
energy or turn our steps from the battle until we 
grasp the palm of our undying victory, and wear 
the blood-bought crown. 

In answer to the question, " What is your life ?" 
I ought perhaps to remind you that it is. &. pur-* 
chased service. We have no right to live<.^nto 
ourselves, to set up our own standard of right and 
wrong, to seek only our own ends, for Christ has 
bought each one of us with his own blood. It was 
a costly price he paid, and he will assuredly enforce 
his claim. As the apostle said, " He died for all, 
that they which live should henceforth not live 
unto themselves, but unto him which died for them 
and rose again." 
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I cannot better close these remarks than by 
saying that life is just what we make it; and this 
applies to you with tenfold force, who are now so 
young. Life is all before you — a clear page, not 
yet blotted and blurred by the sins and sorrows of 
years. What would not myriads give to have your 
untried chance over again I Remember, every day 
that passes, every word you speak, every deed you 
do, is making or marring your destiny, — gathering 
storm and darkness for the eve of life, or treasuring 
up bright sunshine to gild the memory of age. Do 
you wish to peer into the future ? Do you want 
your " fortune told ?" Do you ask, " What will be 
your life ?* The answer must depend upon your- 
selves. You, and no one else, can decide whether 
it shall be on the whole happy or miserable, long or 
short, useless or useful, a tale of darkness or a 
ministry of love, the gloomy portal of hell or the 
morning of everlasting life. 
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ADDRESS IX. 

FIDELITY TO LIFE's TRUST. 

^' Be thoQ faitbfal unto deatb, and I will give thee a crown of 
life."— Rev. ii, 10. 

LIFE is repeatedly spoken of in the H0I7 
Scriptures as a trust committed to us by 
God, for which we have to give an account to him, 
and according to the use of which we shall be 
judged and rewarded. It is not our own. It is 
our fellow-creatures ; it is God's. The design of 
God in the unbroken succession of human life, is 
undoubtedly the final and universal good of all ; 
and we are each one expected to contribute our 
share towards the fulfilment of this design, by the 
faithful discharge of those duties that arise from 
the various relationships and circumstances of our 
daily lives. But, it may be asked, in what way 
God commits this trust to us? how he invests us 
with the solemn responsibilities of our stewardship? 
We do not really hear God's voice dictating the 
conditions of our service, insisting on the fulfilment 
of certain duties, and engagmg to bestow certain 
rewards or punishments ; but we all, the young and 
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the lowly, equally with the adult and wealthy, 
sustain many relationships to our fellow- creatures, 
involving obligation, self-denial, and service ; and 
inasmuch as we do it in "one of the least of these," 
we do it unto God. 

I will endeavour to illustrate these remarks by 
reference to ourselves. Your parents, by commit- 
ting you to my care, have placed a certain trust in 
me, expect from me the discharge of certain duties, 
and I am really in their service. But it is the 
providence of God that has arranged all those 
circumstances by which your parents have been 
induced to send you here. He has given me the 
strength of body and the faculties of mind requisite 
for the discharge of my duties, and He will, or 
rather does, reward or punish me according to my 
fidelity. Take the case of all those who kindly 
assist me in any way, whether in training your 
minds or cleaning your boots. They are under a 
certain trust to me, and either give me satisfaction 
or do not. But as surely as there is a God in 
heaven, they are in His service, and according to 
the faithful or unfaithful discharge of their duties, 
they please or displease Him. We all owe duties 
to each one of you. You may not appreciate our 
efforts, or derive any benefit from them, but when, 
in the fulfilment of our trust, we perform the 
smallest act of service, or speak a loving word to 
one of the least of you, we are serving God — doing 
the will of our " Father who is in Heaven." 

And TOtJ must not imagine that any of you are 
too young to be responsible, that God has not yet 
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committed any trust to you. Your parents, in 
sending you from home, from under their immediate 
supervision, placed a confidence or trust in you. 
They took for granted that you would do nothing 
to disgrace them or degrade yourselves ; that you 
would not belie their loving advice; that you would 
be obedient and respectful to your masters; and 
that you would honestly try to make such improve- 
ment as would justify and repay the expenses they 
incur on your behalf. Now, it is really God who 
expects all this from you; and when you are faith- 
ful to your trust, it is He who smiles on you, and 
says, "Well done!" A trust is given you when 
you have a lesson to learn; and it is God who gives 
it. When play-time is given you, and provision 
is^made, to the best of our power, to enable you to 
train your bodies and improve your health, we 
expect you to play wisely and heartily. Do not 
imagine that by not learning a lesson, or by 
dawdling away your play-hours, you merely dis- 
please us and are unfaithful to our trust. No! it 
is God you displease — it is to God you are unfaith- 
ful. Never forget that your young school-lives 
are a solemn trust from God as much as ours, and 
that to all of us he says, " Be thou faithful, and I 
will give thee a crown of life." 

Allow me to call your attention to another fact 
in connection with this subject. "He that is 
faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in 
much; and he that is Unjust in the least, is unjust 
also in much." There is a tendency in all of us to 
despise small things. We are ambitious; and it is 
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quite right we should be ; but onr ambition is too 
often foolish and wrong. We want to be great 
rather than good. We think, perhaps, how earnest, 
faithful, and successful, we should be, if we held 
such or such a position of trust and honour. But 
who can feel any interest in discharging the duties 
of a schoolmaster, a teacher of boys, a domestic 
servant, or a little school-boy at Dagnall House! 
Some of you, perhaps, say, " When we become men, 
and are engaged in clerkship or commerce ; when 
we hold a position equal to our birth, education, 
and abilities, we will begin to work in earnest, and 
achieve greatness." This is an awful mistake. In 
God's esteem there cannot be any difference arising 
from the mere social position of the labourer and 
the prince. All ranks of doers are equally neces- 
sary to the order and happiness of the whole. We 
can do without kings as well as without servants, 
and if there were no school-boys whence would 
come our men? 

" The workship must be crowded, 

That the palace may be bright; 
The ploughman could not plough, 

If the poet did not write. 
Then let every toil be hallowed, 

That man performs for man, 
And have its share of honor, 

In the universal plan." 

Our wages in the vineyard of the Great Hus- 
bandman will depend not upon the kind of work we 
do, but upon how we do it. The faithful teacher, 
servant, or school-boy, will rank at last with the 
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faithful statesman, philosopher, or king, and is in 
fact so held now in God's esteem, for 

" Hononr and rank from no condition rise; 

Play well jonr part, there all the honor lies." 

After all, it is by little things that the charac- 
ter is to be judged, and by these same little 
things that the character is formed. He who is 
dishonest in the most trifling matter, would as- 
suredly be dishonest in greater things, if the 
opportunity and temptation occurred. The work- 
man who would do his daily work carelessly and 
inefficiently, would be equally unfaithful to any 
higher trust. The schoolmaster who is unfaithful 
in the management of a school, would be equally 
unfaithful in the government of a kingdom. The boy 
who is faithless in the school-room and play-ground, 
would be equally faithless in the shop, the exchange, 
the counting-house, or the service of his country; 
while on the other hand, ^^ He that is faithful in 
that which is least, is faithful also in much." 

The great law by which Ged distributes the 
honors and rewards of his kingdom is, that they who 
are "faithful over a few things," shall he made "ruler 
over many." And this is true not merely in refer- 
ence to the final award which awaits us all when 
the service of life is over; but true also in the 
success or failure of our present daily lot. If you 
are faithful in the work and requirements of the 
second form, we straightway promote you to the 
first. If you justify, by your prudent and trust- 
worthy behaviour, any confidence we place in you, 
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we forthwith increase that confidence, and trust you 
more. It is in this way that the shopman rises into the 
partner; the clerk into the manager; the lieutenant 
into the general; the statesman into the prime- 
minister. It is through our fellow-men that the 
promotion ostensibly comes; but it is really God 
who says to us, "Well done, good and faithful 
servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many." 

We do not assert that fidelity is invariably fol- 
lowed by what men commonly call success, though 
even this is generally true. We may not always suc- 
ceed in giving satisfaction to those who impose trust 
in us, nor shall we always gain the definite object 
we propose ; for time or ability may fail us. But 
our consciences will a'pprove or condemn, and God 
will judge and reward us simply according to our 
fidelity. This important fact softens the conditions 
of all earthly service, and renders the final results 
of human life independent of mere talent and 
success. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that our 
fidelity must be persistent and persevering — we 
must be "faithful unto death." Spasmodic good- 
ness only throws us back, and increases our con- 
demnation. Sometimes a boy, who during one 
term has worked well, gained the esteem of his 
masters, and carried off many prizes, relaxes in his 
energies, grows careless in his conduct, and disap- 
points the expectations he has raised. Or the boy, 
who at school was all that could be desired — a 
faithful and just steward of his school-boy trust, — 
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proves himself unfaithful to the more serious re- 
sponsibilities of after life. The difficulty of con- 
tinued fidelity is great. We shall often fail, but we 
must begin again, pray again, work again — again, 
and again, and again, — until the hand of death release 
us from our earthly service, and we hear the Master's 
welcome, " Well done, good and faithful servant.*' 
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ADDRESS X. 

THE FEAR OF THE LORD. 

" Thk fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom."— Pro7. iz. 10. 

IN the finest passage, perhaps, of the finest poem 
of olden times, these words are found, " Behold 
the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart 
from evil is understanding." Job xxviii. 28. By 
one of the most successful men, whose lives are 
recorded in universal history, it was said, ** The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; a good 
understanding have all they that do his command- 
ments.'' Ps. iii. 10. This man rose from the fold of 
the Shepherd to the throne of the king. And in 
our text it is asserted, by one whose name has 
become a household word for splendour and wisdom, 
from the latest settlement in the far west to the 
utmost limits of the eastern world, ** The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and the know- 
ledge of the holy is understanding." It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, then, to find a statement 
more commended to our consideration by authority 
and age, and, which is far more to the purpose, it 
would be impossible to make an assertion which is 
more undeniably the result of universal experience. 
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In endeavouring to understand and appreciate the 
text, let me remind you that wisdom has ever been 
regarded, at least theoretically, as the highest object 
of human effort and ambition. The " wise man," 
even among savage nations, is regarded as a con- 
necting link between the human and divine — an 
object of greater veneration and regard. The praises 
of wisdom have been celebrated by philosopher and 
poet. The poet says, "It cannot be valued with the 
gold of Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the sap- 
phire. The gold and the crystal cannot equal it, 
and the exchange of it shall not be for jewels of fine 
gold. No mention shall be made of coral or of 
pearls, for the price of wisdom is above rubies." The 
philosopher says, "Wisdom is better than strength" 
— "wisdom is a defence, and money is a defence, but 
the excellency of knowledge is that wisdom giveth 
life to them that have it." 

I cannot make a more important remark, especially 
in addressing school-boys, whose chief object it is 
often supposed should be to gain knowledge, than 
that knowledge is not wisdom, A man may possess 
vast knowledge, and yet be a great fool. Know- 
ledge is theoretical ; wisdom is practical. Knowledge 
is in the mind, wisdom is in the life. We are wise 
just in proportion as we do what we know, A man 
may be a good physician, knowing all the laws of 
health and remedies of disease, and yet he may neg- 
lect them all in his daily life, abuse his strength and 
knowledge, and bring himself to a premature grave. 
A man may be thoroughly acquainted with all the 
laws of agriculture, know every seed and plant, the 
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proper soil, the right time to sow and gather in, and 
yet his garden may be utterly uncultivated — a wil- 
derness and a ruin. A man may know well all the 
duties of life, the laws of God's kingdom, and the 
beautiful morality of our holy religion, and yet live 
in the grossest vice. I cannot impress on you a 
more important truth than this, that the object of 
your school life is something more and higher than 
mere knowledge. A boy may do his lessons well, 
stand first in his classes, carry off the chief prizes, 
and yet thoroughly fail in the pursuits of after life. 
What you want is "wisdom," and it consists in 
forming those habits of healthy activity, industry, 
truthfulness, brotherly love, self-restraint, and 
virtue, which are taught by the knowledge you 
daily acquire. 

An important thought is also suggested by the 
words, "the beginning of wisdom." The "3c- 
ginning " is everything, and you are making that 
beginning now. Do not say within yourselves. 
We will by-and-bye seek to form the character of a 
gentleman and Christian, for we feel how needful it 
will be to a successful life. Shoot an arrow from 
the bow, and tell me if you aim it in the wrong 
direction, whether it will of itself turn from its line 
of flight towards the mark? No more must you 
hope that the vicious, self-indulgent, and indolent 
boy will become the honourable, earnest-hearted, 
and successful man. The unchanging law of God 
is, that what the boy sows, the man must reap. 
" The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom." 

What is the fear of the Lord ? It is not that 
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blind and unreasoning fear of some mighty power 
above us, to whom we must acknowledge ourselves 
subject, but of whose good will towards us we are 
altogether uncertain, which children often feel in 
darkness, or in a thunderstorm. It is not a fear of 
death, or a belief in hell. It does not consist in 
going to places of worship, saying prayers night and 
morning, observing times and seasons. It is simply 
that feeling which induces you to regulate your 
daily lives according to the known will of God. In 
other words, " the fear of the Lord " is " true 
religion;" and without this we dare assert (with all 
the confidence which a world's past history can 
give) that no man, woman, or child — no prince or 
peasant — no philosopher or savage, ever attained 
moderate satisfaction or final success. 

In order rightly to fear the Lord, two facts need 
to be understood and believed; 1st, that God 
governs by law, and 2nd, that God is love. God 
governs by law. The youngest boy here will 
understand my meaning if I illustrate it by reference 
to two schoolmasters. One has made certain fixed 
rules for the order and behaviour of the school. 
Those rules he strictly enforces, — rewarding obe- 
dience, punishing disobedience. They are the best 
he could make. He knows no reason for departing 
from them, for he can make no better. You 
know beforehand what will be the result of such 
and such conduct, either good or bad. You have 
no uncertainty about it. There is no chance 
that he may change his mind, or that you may 
escape* There is no favouritism. Law is law, 
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and all fare alike. Such a man 70a fear and 
respect. Another has no fixed regulations. You 
scarcely know what is right or wrong; he scarcely 
knows himself. You are not quite sure what will 
be the result of any course of conduct. He may be 
in a bad temper, and punish; or he may be in a 
good one, and you escape; or you may be a favour- 
ite with him, and justice may be turned aside. 
While on the one hand you may dread and hate 
such a man, on the other the possibility of escaping 
the penalty is always a temptation to sin. Now 
God is like the just schoolmaster ; he governs by 
law. He has made certain arrangements, rules, or 
laws, with regard to right and wrong, as to your 
body, mind, and soul, and the bodies, minds, and 
souls of all the world alike. Those rules were 
perfect when made, and for that very reason God 
never changes or suspends them. No good deed 
can by any possibility, so far as it is good, bring 
forth anything but a good result. No wrong doing 
can possibly escape punishment. No after thought, 
repentance, or reformation, cui prevent sufPering 
and loss following sin. It may be impossible for 
you or me to know when and where the result will 
begin or end, but that result is sure. I feel satisfied 
that most sins, great and small, especially those of 
childhood and youth, are committed with some dim 
idea of escaping the penalty, and it will be no mean 
step towards the ** fear of the Lord,*' to understand 
and believe that God governs by perfect, changeless, 
and universal law. 

The fear of the Lord, however, which arises 
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from the conviction that " he governs by law," is 
in other words a fear of the consequences ; and 
though this is very powerful in saving both the 
young and old from wrong doing, it is not in itself 
a sufficient motive and restraint to insure the 
victory over sin. In order to produce that saving 
fear of the Lord which is said to be *' the beginning 
of wisdom," it is necessary to understand and 
believe the other fact that " God is love.^' You 
may for a moment doubt this, when you consider 
how much misery the history of mankind has 
shown, to how many sorrows and misfortunes every 
human being is subject, how great the destruction 
and pain that arise even from the elements of 
the creation and the laws of nature ; but when you 
consider how much of all this wretchedness is 
caused simply by man's own folly, — that God as a 
wise, just, and good governor, must enforce his 
excellent and loving laws — and compare the actual 
amount of any individual's misery with the thousand 
times ten thousand pleasurable sensations and 
emotions which he experiences daily, in spite of so 
much sin and folly, you will have no difficulty in 
believing that " God is love." 

Look at the glorious sun as it scatters light and 
love and plenty over the broad earth ! You may 
as well call it a curse and terror, because occasion- 
ally it parches the fertile fields, causes drought, and 
strikes to death with its scorching beams some 
weary labourer or way-worn traveller, as deny that 
" God is love." It has, alas ! been too much the 
custom with the teachers of every age, the divine 
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in his religious books, and the preacher in the 
pulpit, to hold up God as a terror and a scourge, 
as a foolish nurse might speak of the ** boguey," or 
the " black man," to a wayward child. " God is 
love," — altogether love. His laws are arranged to 
promote the happiness of all, as far as infinite 
wisdom and love could ensure ; and God loves even 
when he punishes. There is misery in the world, 
and there must be while thei'e is sin; but God 
loves all, king and beggar, rich and poor, man and 
child, saint and sinner, civilised and savage. In 
spite of all distinctions of rank and character, 
" God is the father of us all." But God loves each 
one of us. He loves me, he loves you : the little 
boy at school as much as the monarch on his 
throne. We shall never, however, fully appreciate 
the love of God, except we receive into our heart 
of hearts the story of the crucified. " God so loved 
the world that he sent his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish but 
have everlasting life." " The fear of the Lord," 
which will spring from a belief in God's love, will 
differ in its nature from the mere " fear of conse- 
quences." It is that feeling which makes us loth 
to wound the heart of a parent, or disobey the 
wishes of a revered and honored friend ; and com- 
bined with the fear of consequences, which arises 
from our knowledge that God governs by law, it 
constitutes that ''fear of the Lord which is the 
beginning of wisdom." 

Having, then, endeavoured to explain the mean- 
ing of our text, let me ask what would be the effect 
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of this " fear of the Lord" in our midst as a school? 
What patience, perseverance, fidelity, and cheerful- 
ness in us, as Masters, if we discharged all our 
duties in " the fear of the Lord ! " We should not 
look merely to you or one another for our highest 
reward; but amidst all the vexations and disap- 
pointments of our daily toil, we should hope and 
labour on with simple but sublime faith in God's 
unchanging law and unfailing love! But who 
can picture the blessed change that would ensue if 
each one of you, or even the majority, were to do 
your daily work and enjoy your daily sports " in 
the fear of the Lord?" believing that He himself 
would unfailingly reward you for every act of self- 
denial and obedience, every task performed, and 
every kind act done, — if you were acting only as 
the children of your father in heaven in the pur- 
suit of that wisdom ^' which giveth life to them 
that have it." Let us, however, look beyond your 
school-life. Some of you will soon pass into the 
busy and dangerous world. In the midst of temp- 
tations to dishonor or dishonesty, indolence, un- 
faithfulness, or excess — exposed as you will be to 
the lure of the tempter and the infirmities of your 
own inexperienced youth — what safeguard can you 
have like the love of God? What talisman of 
power like " the fear of the Lord ?" 
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ADDRESS XL 
*' tbkbl/* 

Daniel v. 27. 

MOST of you know the meaning of this word, 
and the occasion of its use. Belshazzar, 
king of Babylon, made a feast to a thousand of his 
lords. The elite of the empire were assembled at 
this royal banquet. 

" The king sat on his throne, 
His satraps thronged the hall; 
X thousand bright lamps shone 
O'er that high festival." 

At this feast '^ they brought the golden vessels that 
were taken out of the temple of the house of God, 
which was at Jerusalem, and the king and his 
princes, and his wives, and his concubines^ drank 
in them." In the midst of this unhallowed revel 
came forth fingers of a man's hand, and wrote upon 
the wall dread words of doom. Among these words 
was that selected for our text, and its meaning was, 
*^ Thou art weighed in the balances and found want- 
ing." <* In that night was Belshazzar the king of 
the Chaldeans slain, and Darius the Median took 
the kingdom." 
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" Belshazzar'a grave is made, 

His kingdom passed away; 
He in the balance weighed, 

Is light and worthless claj. 
The shroud his robe of state, 

His canopy the stone; 
The Mede is at his gate, 

The Persian on his throne." 

How truly may the word Tekel be applied to each 
one of us! We cannot know anything of our own 
hearts, if we do not feel that when "weighed in the 
balances" we are " found wanting." Which of us 
does not stand guilty before the tribunal of his own 
conscience? Those of us to whom God has 
entrusted the care of the young, or upon whom 
devolve the responsibilities of domestic duty, must 
feel that in the control of our hearts, and in the 
activities of our daily lives, we fall very short of our 
Christian obligations, and that divine example 
which our Lord hath set us. Let us not be satisfied, 
then, with the mere lifeless discharge of our daily 
duties, as an unpleasant necessity by which we 
must obtain our daily bread. Let us rather conse- 
crate to each duty, however humble, the full 
energies of our entire being, recognising God as our 
master in heaven — seeking our Master's aid — 
following our Master's footsteps— occupying till 
our Master come. But what boy here, weighed in 
the balance of his own conscience is not found 
wanting? You often think that you are unfairly 
weighed in the balance of your masters* opinion — 
that fault is unjustly and unnecessarily found with 
you. Doubtless it is so sometimes. But which of 
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you can plead guiltless at your own tribunal ? Does 
conscience not accuse you of wasting many precious 
hours every week, which, in all justice to your- 
selves and us, ought to be devoted to your various 
tasks? What boy really makes the most of his 
preparation time every evening? And is the 
length of a lesson (the excuse so often urged) the 
only reason that could be given for the imperfect 
and slovenly way in which it has been learnt? Are 
you not often wanting in attention when a master 
is anxiously endeavouring to give an explanation 
with all the ability and energy of which he is 
capable? How seldom can it be said of any single 
copy that it has been written as well and carefully 
as it could have been! And which of you soon 
about to close your school career can feel that 
you have made that progress which your parents 
and your masters had a right to expect? I might 
still further press these questions in reference to 
the general order of the school, and ask what boy in 
the dining-room, bed-room, school-room, and play- 
ground, honestly does his best to promote discipline, 
observe the well-known regulations, raise the 
gentlemanly and Christian tone of the school, and 
in all things further the design of our daily lives? 

Do not let these remarks call forth an antagonistic 
spirit. I am not simply trying to find fault, but I 
would, by God's help, excite the spirit of self- 
examination, rouse you to such a loving and active 
performance of your daily work as shall ensure 
God's blessing, and your own success, render your 
school days a pleasant memory in after years, and 
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enable us to meet each other at God's tribunal as 
those who lived and laboured with all sincerity and 
truth in this part, at least, of our Master's 
vineyard. 

The words of our text were partly suggested 
to me by the prospect of the approaching quarterly 
examinations. To how many of you at that 
time may these words be justly applied, "Thou 
art weighed in the balances and found wanting!" 
How many of the expectations we form of you 
now, will be then clouded with disappointment! 
and why ? Not because we expect more of you than 
is reasonable, or than you could perform. There is 
no boy among you who might not, at that time, give 
pleasure and satisfaction to us, and secure advantage 
and honour to himself. But this is not to be done 
by magic or by genius, not by working well the 
week or so before the time comes, or by the childish 
hope that the questions may be easy or fortunately 
such as you can answer. Here, as in everything 
else, whatsoever you sow that shall you also reap. 
Begin in time. Take care that every individual 
lesson is well prepared. Don't be so foolish as to 
congratulate yourselves when you can palm off an 
ill learnt lesson on a master, and escape present 
punishment. By so doing you are only accumulating 
difficulties, and making it more certain that you will 
be " weighed in the balances, and found wanting." 
Allow me also to suggest, that most of you may 
prepare yourselves to meet the coming trial with 
comfort and success, by devoting some small portion 
of your leisure these winter evenings to a thorough 
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review of those subjects in which you now know 
you are to be examined. 

Let no one suppose that these remarks are unsuit- 
able to a religious address ; for what is the use of 
our religion, if it be not practical — if we cannot 
apply it to the anxieties, enjoyments, and struggles 
of our commonest daily life? And assured I am, 
that neither you nor I shall do any good in our 
teaching or learning, unless we make it a part of our 
religion, and regard it as a most solemn and important 
portion of God's service. By whatever criterion 
God may judge other men — kings, statesmen, war- 
riors, priests, or merchants, — / am a schoolmaster, 
and you are school-boys, and our estimation in the 
sight of God— our very eternity — depends on the 
way we teach and learn, and discharge those mutual 
duties that belong to our humble school life. Let 
ns then struggle, watch, and pray, that we be not as 
masters and pupils ^^ weighed in the balances and 
found wanting." 

I may, however, also remind you, that you will 
not always be school-boys ; that you will (some of 
you very soon) go forth into the world, to mingle 
with your fellow men, and then you will be weighed 
in the balance of social opinion. You should never 
forget, while at school, that you are preparing for 
the wider intercourse of human life. If you form 
bad habits now, they will cleave to you then. 
If you are idle now, you will be ignorant and 
foolish then. If you are fretful atd quarrel- 
some now, you will be a nuisance then. Society 
will be a stern judge : it will not extend to you 
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the indulgence and forbearance which, as school- 
hoys, you claim now. Its balances and weights 
are always ready, and you will be weighed; 
and if you are not industrious, well-informed, per- 
serveriug, truthful, good-tempered, and obliging, you 
will be found wanting. Be assured there is no magic 
or miracle, by which an idle, slovenly, ignorant, 
and ill-tempered school-boy can be transformed into 
the honoured, happy, and successful man of the 
world. Let me then entreat you now so to train 
your hearts and form your habits, so to resist temp- 
tations, and improve opportunities, that you may not 
hereafter, to my shame and your own sorrow, in the 
world of commerce and social life, be "weighed in 
the balances and found wanting.*' 

I must not close this address without reminding 
you, that we shall soon all be weighed in the 
balances of the final judgment. We may be mis- 
understood by our fellow- creatures ; many an 
unrighteous judgment may be passed upon us now, 
but we shall soon have passed away beyond the 
power of every earthly tribunal, and stand before 
that from which there is no appeal. Let us not 
accustom ourselves to regard this as a remote events 
since at any moment the summons may be issued 
that calls us there. It may come to us in this 
school-room, in yonder playground, or in the dead 
hour of night we may hear a voice, " Give an 
account of thy stewardship, for thou mayst be no 
longer steward." And we must never forget that 
every thought, and word, and action of the present 
moment passes on before us to form the subject of 
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that dread tribunal, however distant it may be. Is 
it not a solemn thought and true? Who, then, shall 
be able to stand? "Thou God in heaven, who 
knowest our frame, and rememberest that we are 
but dust, be merciful to us sinners." Have we all 
the " new heart" and the "right spirit?" Do we 
hate sin, and struggle against it? Do we live a life 
of prayer, and are we trusting to the mercy of God's 
Son? If not, a voice from heaven this very night 
proclaims, " Thou art weighed in the balances and 
found wanting!" 
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ADDRESS XII. 

REPENTANCE. 

"God now commandeth all men everywhere to repent.'* — 
Acts xvii. 80. 

SOME of you, perhaps, have read the beautiful 
tale of " Paradise and the Peri," in Moore's 
Lallah-Rookh. An angel, excluded from Paradise, 
by reason of some former sin, is found weeping at 
the gate of heaven. She is told — 

"The angel yet may be forgiven 
That brings to the celestial gate 
The gift that is most dear to heaven." 

To seek this gift, she directs her flight to various 
climes, and hovers over many lands. At length 
she bears to heaven's gate a drop of the blood shed 
by a patriot and hero in defence of his Fatherland. 
Holy and acceptable as this offering may be^ holier 
far must be the gift that gains admission into 
Paradise, Again she turns earthward, and renews 
her anxious search. This time she wafts to heaven 
the last sigh of a devoted heart that ceases to beat 
in a noble act of self-sacrifice and love. But even 
this costly gift fails to open for her the celestial 
gate. In the third and last attempt she is more 
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successful. She beholds a sinner bowed down 
beneath the anguish of a contrite heart, and 
catches the tear of penitence that rolls down his 
furrowed cheek. With this gift she once more 
returns to heaven. As she approaches, she sees 
the crystal gates unfold ; she hears the welcome of 
the angel host, and passes over the threshold of 
her ancient home, singing — 

" Joy I joy for eyer I my task is done, 
The gates are passed, and heaven is won.'* 

The idea of the poem is supremely beautiful, but 
not more beautiful than true; for our divine 
Redeemer says, that "joy shall be in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons which need no repentance.'' 
The doctrine of repentance holds a very prominent 
place in the teachings of the Bible. " Repent, and 
turn yourselves from your idols," was the language 
of God to his ancient people. John the Baptist 
heralded the coming of our Lord by the "baptism 
of repentance." Christ opened his ministry by 
preaching " repent ye, and believe the gospel, for 
the kingdom of God is at hand." And the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, in bis celebrated sermon on 
the hill of Mars, gave utterance to the language of 
the text, "God now commandeth all men every- 
where to repent." 

This doctrine has, however, been so often mis- 
understood and abused, that we may well inquire, 
What is repentance? Genuine repentance, then, 
involves thought^ feeling^ and action ; it consists of 
rejection, regret, and reformation. Of the prodigal 
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in the parable of our Lord it is said, " He came to 
himself." He began to reflect. Without doubt 
the necessity of self-examination has been grossly 
abused; and men have been taught to search the dark 
recesses of their hearts for that hope of mercy which 
should be sought only in the boundless love of God. 
This often producer that darkness and gloom which 
characterise the religion of many otherwise worthy 
men; and in contemplating the heart's impurity 
that time is wasted which should be devoted to the 
earnest pursuit of virtue, and the achievement of 
life's great victory over sin. But, on the other 
hand, it is essentially brutelike and inhuman to 
allow the current of our lives to roll ever onwards 
without a ripple of reflection — a tideless river, to 
the eternal sea. A wise man or boy will often 
pause to review the past and weigh the present, to 
ascertain in what direction life is tending, into 
what unalterable form the soul is developing itself. 
All training, whether parental, scholastic, or even 
divine, must fail without self-training; and this 
can never be achieved without occasional self- 
examination and reflection. This is the first step 
in the great work of repentance, and it is that 
which, with all earnestness and affection, I now 
urge upon you. The youngest here is old enough 
to repent, and therefore to take this first step. Ask 
yourselves whether you have not some great fail- 
ings in the intercourse of the playground, and 
what those failings are. You can readily detect 
the faults of others. Search, dear boys, for your 
own. Are you bad-tempered and hasty, too ready 
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to take offence where none is meant, or too prompt 
to avenge it even where it is intended ? Are you 
not too often selfish and regardless of the enjoy- 
ment of others? Can you bear defeat with patience 
and candour, and victory with a noble and manly 
forbearance ? Do you not oftentimes, by saunter- 
ing in playhours, lose many opportunities of invigo- 
rating your own health, and contributing to the 
amusement of your schoolfellows? Then, how are 
you progressing in your school-work? Is your 
improvement equal to your opportunities, and such 
as we have a right to expect ? We cannot teach 
unless you will learn. Are you not too prone to 
say of a task, "It is so hard," "I really can't," 
when a little honest effort on your part would 
overcome every difficulty? Are there not some 
studies in which you take no interest, and will not 
endeavour to take any ? And what is the state of 
your hearts in direct relation to God ? Do you 
think of him as your heavenly father, preserving 
your daily lives, supplying your daily wants ? Are 
you neglecting prayer, or only attending to it as a 
mere form ? Do you, every morning, ask God for 
his Holy Spirit to teach and guide you ; and every 
night carry your childish sins and sorrows to that 
Saviour who said, ** Suffer little children to come 
unto me ?" Let me urge upon you immediate and 
serious reflection upon such points as these, and 
God grant that you may one and all take this 
first step in genuine repentance. 

This reflection will be followed by that godly 
sorrow which will lead eventually to newness of 
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life. Tv70 mistakes are very common in reference 
to this stage of repentance. Many persons think 
they can never be forgiven, because they cannot 
succeed in producing within themselves that deep 
anguish and dreadful suffering which many good 
men have felt for sin ; while others, whose feelings 
are easily excited, imagine that, because they have 
felt deeply for the moment, and wept a few bitter 
tears^ they have, therefore, experienced genuine 
repentance. While the former are shrouding them- 
selves in gloom, and turning away their faces from 
the light of God's reconciled countenance, the religion 
of the latter is as " the morning cloud, and as the 
early dew that passeth away." Sorrow for sin is 
only reasonable; but do not waste in fruitless 
endeavours to produce deep feeling that time which 
should be spent in action. Rather reform the future 
than lament the past. But if you would subdue 
the heart with godly sorrow for sin, come to the 
cross of our dying Lord. Think how he loved you— 
how for your sins and mine he became the " man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief." 

All this thought and feeling will be useless, 
however, if it lead not to actual reformation. 
How often mere reflection and regret are only the 
blossoms that fall from the tree before the fruit is 
formed. You know you have sinned. Do you feel 
that the past has been a failure? I would say to all, 
then, — 

" Let the dead past bury its dead, 
Act,— act in the living present, 
Heart within, and God o*erhead." 
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Awaken from your indolence ; rouse yourselves to 
the full activities of your being ; let the past be a 
beacon for the future; strive to walk humbly 
before God in newness of life. Christ will be your 
example ; the Holy Spirit will be your guide ; the 
favour of God will be your reward. 

Surely, after the remarks we have made, no boy 
will say, what have we to repent of? we have done 
nothing wrong. None of us can say this. I 
cannot; you cannot. We must repent, or we 
*' must all likewise perish.'' Search your hearts ; 
examine your lives; pray for light. Let the prayer 
of each one be, ^^ Search me, oh God ! and try me, 
and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead 
me in the way everlasting." Without repentance, 
there can be no forgiveness. It is the only con- 
dition of pardon ; the only state of mind in which 
God can communicate to guilty man the priceless 
blessings of his great salvation. *^ For thus saith 
the high and lofty one that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is holy. I dwell in the high and holy 
place, with him also that is of a humble and 
contrite spirit" " The Lord is nigh unto them 
that are of a broken heart, and saveth such as be of 
a contrite spirit." 

I have only, in conclusion, to warn you against 
trusting to your repentance as a ground of pardon. 
God will not forgive you because you repent, but 
because " he delighteth in mercy." " God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life." 
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" Could joor zeal no respite know, 
Coold yonr tears for ever flow, 
This for sin conld not atone, 
He most save, and he aloneT* 

It is to this blessed Saviour you and I must go, 
simply saying — 

"Just as I am, withont one plea, 
Bnt that thy blood was shed for me, 
And that thoa bidst me come to thee, 
0, Lamb of God, I come,** 
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ADDRESS XIIL 

THE PBESEXGB OF GOD. 

** Deal eonrageoQ^lj, and the Lord shall be with the good."— 
2 Chronicles, ziz. 11. 

IF we recognise religion as a necessity of man's 
nature, and the religion of the Bible to be the 
true one, then the gi*eat secret of happiness is the 
presence and blessing of God. God is spoken of in 
the Scriptures as omnipresent; and this omni- 
presence we justly regard as a necessary attribute 
of an infinite being; therefore He is ever with us, 
whether we be good or bad, righteous or unrighteous, 
holy or impure. But when it says, " the Lord shall 
be with the good," it means something more than 
this. God is present with us in the never-ceasing 
fulfilment of His laws, and in our state of mind 
towards Him. Now the presence of God in the 
working of His laws must be to the wicked an 
unmitigated curse, inasmuch as they bring nothing 
but suffering and punishment to the evil doer. 
While to the good (in exact proportion as they are 
good) these laws ever express the divine approbation, 
and bring the divine reward. Neither can the 
wicked realise the presence of God in their inter- 

H 
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course with Him, or state of mind towards Him, 
inasmuch as they exclude Him from their calcula- 
tions, derive no motive or restraint from His 
existence, no encouragement or joj from His 
approval. 

Without endeavouring any farther to explain how 
and to what extent man may realise the presence of 
God, let me impress upon your minds four points. 
1st, That to the good (in as far as they are good) 
the fulfilment of Gods laws is ever and only a 
blessing. By the fulfilment of God's laws, we must 
mean, in fact, every event that can transpire, so that 
the final safety and happiness of the good will not 
depend upon the apparent character of present 
events, but upon the necessary object of all-wise 
and holy law, viz, : to reward the good, and secure 
happiness to those whom God approves — in the 
words of the Apostle Paul, ''All things work 
together for good to them that love God." We will, 
by-and-bye, endeavour to give you our idea of a 
good man; but here we say, that though such an one 
may do wrong and sufier, his very sufiering is a 
blessing to him. The object of it is not justice and 
revenge, but mercy and reform. Nothing can 
happen to the good (whatever aspect it may present 
at the time) whether sickness or health — success or 
failure — life or death, that results not* in unmixed 
and final good. Before you all lie the struggle and 
uncertainty of life. It is: thought a great thing to 
enter upon that arena with extensive patronage or 
abundant wealth. It is still better to enter upon it 
with an ample store of knowledge, and a well-trained 
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mind; but it is in the power of every boy here to 
enter upon life with a greater boon than patronage 
or wealth, genius or knowledge, viz: the divine 
presence, the assurance that every event in the 
providence of God will further the great design of 
his being, and contribute to his highest good. 

2nd. God^s presence, honestly believed^ and its 
conviction constantly maintained^ will be a saving 
restraint from sin. There is no doubt that the 
great safeguard for weak and sinful creatures, like 
ourselves, against sin, is habit. Acquire the habit of 
doing right, and we shall be more likely to do so in 
any case than to do wrong. Also, with many 
temptations, there is scarcely time for motives to 
influence us, and we find that we have fallen into 
sins against which we have resolved and prayed, 
almost before we are aware of it. But in the 
formation of good habits we require a motive, and 
there are emergencies in every one's life so 
thoroughly out of the ordinary course, that habit 
will avail us little. In such cases we shall find no 
motive more powerful, no safeguard more sure, than 
the "presence of God," honestly believed, and deeply 
felt. ''Thou God seest me:" and "how can I do 
this great wickedness and sin against God?" will 
enable you to resist many a temptation, and to gain 
many a victory. How light would be the master's 
work — ^how satisfactory the results of his teaching 
— how pleasant the intercourse of the play-ground— 
if the school-boy believed and appreciated the 
presence of God. If you felt that God read every 
thought, heard every word, saw every act, and kept 
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an unfailing record of your lives, would it not urge 
you to action, and save you from sin? And when, 
by-and-bye, you are free from the restraints of 
school, and are no longer under a mother*s eye, or 
a father's command, what safeguard more sure, 
what motive more powerful, than the presence of 
that God "whose service," nevertheless, "is perfect 
freedom?" 

3rd. The presence of God is ever a source of 
consolation in trouble, an anchor of hope in the 
wildest storm. It needs not the experience of three- 
score years and ten to teach us that " man is bora 
to trouble as the sparks fly upward." The school- 
boy has his little sorrows, which are, perhaps, to 
him, as overwhelming as the heavier calamities of 
riper years. When he suffers from the unkindness 
or injustice of his school- fellows — when he pines 
perchance for the sympathy and love of home — 
when he feels that a master fails to do him justice, 
or wrongly suspects him — when, after every honest 
effort he cannot succeed in his work, will it be no 
consolation to know that he has a friend in God, 
who understands his character — sympathises with 
his sorrow — and smiles on him with more than a 
father's love? It is an hour of some darkness and 
sorrow when the young lad leaves father and 
mother, brother and sister, and all that is included 
in that sweet word " home," to try his fortune in 
the battle of life. He may find the world very 
rough; he is sure to find it somewhat cold compared 
with the hearth he leaves; but the conviction that 
all phases and events of life must result in good — 
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the feeling that God is with him — will afford com- 
fort and hope equal to the emergency. Or when 
the first heavy grief of life falls on you, and death 
removes from your sight the revered father or 
beloved mother, where can you find consolation if 
not in God's loving presence and fatherly care? 
And, if we believe and rejoice in the presence of 
God, will it tiot be a source of hope and comfort in 
the deeper gloom of life — an anchor to our little 
bark in the wilder storm? Will not this faith give 
new courage to the almost despairing heart? Will 
it not check those foolish and feeble repinings to 
which we are so prone in sickness, disappointment, 
and poverty? Will it not lend new meaning to the 
prayer, " Our Father which art in heaven, give us 
this day our daily bread?" and will it not enable us 
to say, " Though I pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art 
with me?" 

4th. The presence of God, recognised and 
enjoyed, gives that confidence and courage which is 
more than half the secret of lifers success. It has 
often been remarked of great men, that much of 
their success was attributable to the conviction that 
they should succeed. What can be a more 
reasonable guarantee of success, in the ordinary 
pursuits of life, than the assurance in the mind of a 
good man that he has God's approval, presence, and 
blessing? It has been said, ** Thrice is he armed 
that hath his quarrel just" — and more than thrice 
armed for the battle of life is he that has God's 
presence for his shield, and God's promise for his 
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yictorj! To snch an one the language of our text 
sounds like the blast of a trumpet mid the clang of 
arms, ^' Deal courageously, and the Lord shall be 
with the good." 

Tou are ready to say, perhaps, ** all this may be 
▼ery consolatory and encouraging to some; but to 
whom does it apply? To the good! But who are 
they? I am conscious of so many infirmities — I fall 
into so many temptations — I commit so many sins, 
it cannot apply to me.'* If we seek among men for 
those whose thoughts are always pure — whose 
words are always wise — whose deeds are always 
right — ^we shall ever seek in yain; for in this sense 
'* there is none good, no not one.'' The good man, or 
boy, then, is he who trusts God^s love and mercy 
far the pardon of all his guilty and makes his life 
one continued struggle against sin. May I not 
hope that this is the case with some of you? You 
all have your failings; you all to some extent 
disappoint the expectations of your masters, and 
justify their rebuke and punishment; but» as you 
know these sins to be of daily occurrence, may I 
not hope that you take them to a throne of grace, 
and plead for a father's love and pardon? Shall I 
not believe that there are hearts in this school from 
which the cry goeth up to heaven daily, '^ God be 
merciful to me a sinner?" And, though there is so 
much in your daily conduct to grieve our hearts 
and blight our hopes, can we not see in some of 
you an effort to do right — a resolution to be better 
— a struggle against your easily besetting sins? 
We would fain think so, and say to you this night, 
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*' Deal coarageouslj, and the Lord shall be with the 
good." 

But with regard to the majority of you, we must 
indeed fear that you are not good. You do not 
seek God's mercy; ^ou do not fight against sin. 
But why is this? There is the freest pardon for 
all. Sin is the enemy of all. All of you are liable 
to death any moment; and, dying without pardon 
and the new heart, life's battle would be lost for 
ever. Let us, one and all, arise and go to our 
Father, and say, << Father, we have sinned against 
heaven and in thy sight, and are no more worthy 
to be called thy children." Let us begin that struggle 
against sin which shall end only with our lives. 
Then, in our heaviest troubles, in our bitterest 
disappointments; in our fiercest strife^ the language 
of the text shall be the anchor of our hope — the 
watchword of our victory, — '^Deal courageously, 
and the Lord shall be with the good." 
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ADDRESS XIV. 

THS SECRET OV HAPPINESS, 
^^Wht seek ye the Hying among the deadT — Lake zsiv. 5. 

THE foul act of injustice is ended; the friend of 
the poor — the teacher of the people — the 
healer of the sick— has met that fate so often 
reserved for the benefactors of mankind. Jesus 
is dead. He has already been a tenant of the tomb 
three days. ^'Now upon the first day of the 
week, very early in the morning, they came unto 
the sepulchre, bringing the spices which they had 
prepared, and certain others with them; and they 
found the stone rolled away from the sepulchre; 
and they entered in, and found not the body of the 
Lord Jesus. And it came to pass, as they were 
much perplexed thereabout, behold, two men stood 
by them in shining garments: and as they were 
afraid, and bowed down their faces to the earthy they 
said unto them, Why seek ye the living among 
the dead ?" These were startling and strange 
words to the ears of ignorance and unbelief; and 
yet thei/ might have " remembered how he spake 
unto them when he was yet in Galilee, saying, 
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The Son of Man must be delivered into the hands 
of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day 
rise again." How beautiful and full of meaning 
are the words of our text, when whispered by the 
voice of Faith and Hope into the ears of the 
Christian mourner, gazing down into the tomb with 
eyes clouded by sorrow and dimmed with tears: 
" Why seek ye the living among the dead ? He is 
not here, but is risen." 

While reading these words, however, I was 
struck with the thought, how many of us in 
another sense are '^seeking the living among the 
dead." We are all, young and old, rich and poor, 
civilized and savage, pupil and master, schoolboy 
and man of the world, engaged in one pursuit, 
seeking one end, and that is — ^happiness. We may 
not definitely set before ourselves any such object; 
we may be only yielding to the impulse of our 
being, obeying the instinct of our nature ; but this 
very impulse or instinct has one common aim. The 
majority of us never attain it, for we are seeking it 
where it does not exist. We are '^seeking the 
living among the dead." Unalloyed happiness ia 
not the lot of our imperfect nature; but if, on the 
other hand, we say there is no happiness for man, 
seek it how and where he may, we blaspheme the 
wisdom and the love of God, we deny the records 
of human experience, and ignore that unbroken 
hymn of love, and hope, and praise, which, from 
amidst the unceasing wail of human woe, has ever 
ascended to the throne of God, and justified his 
truthfulness and love. 
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If, then, human happiness be the universal aim, 
and attainable by all, how is it that so few succeed, 
and where shall we seek it? If God be just and 
good, this great blessing cannot be the heritage of 
a favoured few. Far from this, the most boundless 
wealth, the most soaring ambition, the most 
gigantic intellect, have missed the goal ; and, while 
it has been " hidden from the wise and prudent," it 
has been *' revealed unto babes." The mightiest 
conqueror, at the summit of his success, wept with 
disappointment; the death song of the proudest 
intellect was — 

" My life is in the yellow leaf : 
The worm, the canker, and the grief, 
Are mine alone." 

'' Vanity of vanities, all is vanity," summed up the 
experience of the most renowned and gorgeous 
monarch of the east. Yet the humblest peasant, 
the youngest school-boy, may succeed in that very 
pursuit in which have failed the greatest wealth, 
the mightiest intellect, the loftiest ambition, and 
the most regal power. I might tell you that 
happiness is not to be attained by the pursuit, 
however successful, of mere wealth, fame, knowledge, 
or pleasure; and remind you that religion alone can 
satisfy the desires of an immortal soul; and yet this, 
however true, might convey no definite idea to your 
minds, nor leave any lasting impression on your 
hearts. Bear with me, then, for a short time, while I 
endeavour to apply this undoubted truth to your 
daily school lives, to warn you against fruitless 
endeavours, and show more particularly what that 
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Bchool-boj religion is which will secure this happi- 
ness and satisfy the heart. 

As in the wider world, so at school, 70U cannot 
escape varied sources of difficulty and trouble. In 
your daily work — ^in your intercourse one with 
another — in the mischances to which, as human 
beings you are subject, there will be a thousand 
possibilities of pain and trial. The secret of 
happiness, then, must be something within you — 
something ever at your command, which you can 
bring at any moment to bear upon the difficulties 
and troubles that arise; by which you can, so to 
speak, neutralize them and turn them into positive 
advantages. This can never be done by mere 
selfishness^ for that disregard to the well-being and 
enjoyment of those with whom you live will create 
around you a thousand sources of annoyance and 
pain. By a most careful regard to the happiness of 
others, you are taking the surest means to secure 
your own, for by so doing you are purifying the 
very atmosphere in which you live— rendering 
clear and sweet the fountain from which you are 
obliged to drink. Neither can happiness be secured 
at school, more than in the world, by the mere 
pursuit of pleasure. No number of holidays, no 
amount of " sweet-stuff," no variety of games can 
ensure this end: and for this obvious reason, that, 
however great your pleasures may be, many sources 
of unhappiness will remain to which pleasure can 
prove no antidote, to bear or counteract which 
pleasure will never help you. Whereas, pleasure 
indulged to the slightest excess opens new fountains 
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of misery and deteriorates every capacity of the soul 
for enjoyment. I would caution you, then, against 
making pleasure the object of school-life, as much as 
divines would caution you against making it the 
object of future and life-long pursuit. Neither is 
happiness to be gained by shirking difficulties^ 
avoiding intercourse with your school- fellows, or by 
a timid and lifeless behaviour in the playground. 
This will only result in mental and moral weakness 
— ^the formation of a character as deficient in real 
enjoyment as in usefulness. In every stage of life 
you must stand forth boldly in the van of the battle, 
manfully meet its difficulties, and courageously 
vanquish them. I will here only add that some- 
thing more is requisite to a school-boy's happiness 
than mere intellectual success. You may do your 
work well; you may make rapid improvement; you 
may be first in all your classes, and carry off the 
best prizes, and yet be far from happy — you may 
still be " seeking the living among the dead." What 
then, you ask, must we do? and I reply, you must be 
religious. An irreligious school-boy cannot be happy. 
1st. Then you must carefully maintain day by 
day a feeling of reconciliation with God, Depend 
upon it the greatest source of human misery is 
conscience* How easily we bear troubles at one 
time which at another well nigh overwhelm us! 
This depends very much upon whether we are 
satisfied or dissatisfied with ourselves. When we 
feel that we have done wrong, or neglected some 
duty, how dissatisfied we become with everything 
and everybody! With what a jaundiced eye we 
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look on everythiDg; how unfairly we judge every- 
body, and how cleverly we distil unhappiness for 
ourselves from eveiy event! Thus it happens, that 
habitually self-conceited, self-satisfied people possess 
a happiness, which, however delusive, as built on 
ignorance and pride, nevertheless gives them a^ 
certain freedom from discontent and wretchedness. 
We do not wish you to have this self-satisfaction: 
Tou cannot have it if you know your own hearts 
and read your own lives. Day by day, hour by 
hour, you are burdening your consciences with the 
sense of wrong doing — accumulating that self- 
reproach which embitters alike a life of sunshine 
or of storm. Now, it seems to me, that if this 
almost unacknowledged self-reproach— this condem- 
nation of conscience — can be fairly removed, we 
have discovered at least one great secret of human 
happiness. This is why men have sought in every 
age, by their pains and penances, sacrifices and 
obligations, to appease an offended God; and they 
have tried in vain. God says. He is merciful, and 
they will not believe it. He offers them His mercy 
frecy and they try to buy it. He sent His Son to 
proclaim and seal His love, and yet men have made 
the religion of that Christ a covering for their 
Pharisaic teaching and self-righteous dogmas. If 
you, as school-boys now, and as men hereafter, would 
be happy, believe God's mercy; embrace it with 
child-like trust, and daily live upon it. You will 
continually do wrong. Your fairest day in life's 
record will be marked by sin. But you never need 
lay your head upon your pillow with one sin 
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unpardoned, one penitential pang unassuaged. But 
then you must live up to this glorious truth. You 
must daily seek this mercy by faith and prayer; you 
must carefully maintain day by day this feeling of 
reconciliation with God ; and sure I am that you 
will then have discovered one of the great secrets of 
human happiness. 

2nd. You must live daily in the practical 
belief of Gods universal fatherhood. You must 
believe that you are God's children, and endeavour 
to live as such. If you believe this, it will lessen 
the sorrow you often feel through the absence of 
your earthly parents, or the bitterness of disap- 
pointed friendships. In the midst of those sorrows 
which even school-boys experience, it will be no 
mean comfort to know that you have a Father 
in heaven who loves you, feels for you, and can 
help you. In accomplishing difficult tasks — in 
resisting the temptations of your school life — in 
bearing the injuries that may be done you — it will 
be something to feel that a father's eye is on you — 
a father's approval stimulating you — a father's 
reward awaiting you. Happy! thrice happy! is 
the school-boy who feels that he has a "Father 
in heaven." It is traly a relationship that, if well 
sustained by prayer and reflection, will enable you 
to bear many a trouble, resist many a temptation, 
discharge many a duty. 

Lastly, If you would he happy^ you must daily 
endeavour to train your own hearts, to form your 
own characters. Happiness must depend after all 
on the individual himself, and not on the circum- 
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stances in which he may be placed. We cannot 
always choose our own lot. We cannot ensure 
prosperity. There is no guarantee against adver- 
sity. But by the cultivation of our own habits, 
by the formation of our own character, we can 
create within ourselves many resources of the 
greatest enjoyment, rear the strongest barriers 
against external sorrow, and render our happiness 
to a very great extent independent of that which is 
without. This formation of character must be the 
object of your daily lives; and if you would ever 
succeed you must begin now — now, while the twig 
is pliant, and the clay is soft. You have all faults 
of disposition and failings of character that require 
amendment, habits of heart and life which, if not 
corrected now, will grow with your growth, 
strengthen with your strength, and hereafter prove 
insuperable barriers to the pursuit of happiness. 
I cannot now point them out. You must ascertain 
them for yourselves; baft I can assure you, that 
directly you commence this self-training, your daily 
work will acquire new interest, your humble 
school-life a new charm. If, then, in that daily 
pursuit of happiness in which we are all engaged, 
you will attach due importance to your relationship 
towards God, and the formation of character, I can 
promise you satisfaction and success. You shall 
never find that you have sought the ^^ living among 
the dead ;" and shall secure such a share of earthly 
happiness, as will render this life a pleasant fore- 
taste of that world which has no sorrow, and that 
life which has no end. 
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ADDRESS XV. 

SOWING AND BEAPINO. 

"Be not deceived : God is not mocked : for whatsoever a man 
sowetb, that shall he also reap.** — Galatians v. 7. 

WE are fast approaching the close of these 
Sabbath evening services. Next Sunday 
night I hope to take a brief review of the most 
important subjects to which your attention has 
been called during this season ; but I would fain 
make another effort this evening to urge upon you 
that great truth which, in my own deep conviction, - 
lies at the foundation of all true philosophy of 
religion and life, and which certainly influences me 
in all my attempts to teach and train the young, 
viz.: that in every department of our being, in 
every stage of our existence, in every event of our 
lives, we are under law; that this law is universal, 
wise, benevolent, unchangeable; and that by 
obedience or disobedience we make or mar our 
destiny. In the government of God there is no 
favouritism, no fate. Punishment is daily and 
hourly inflicted, but never contrary to law. Mercy 
is freely oflered to all, and bountifully imparted to 
some, but only in accordance with law. In the 
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capabilities of your own being, in the loving and 
liberal arrangements of God, happiness is placed 
within the reach of all. Not that it is the 
unqualified desert of anyone — not that man himself 
has any power to ensure it independent of those 
merciful arrangements which God has made, and 
which he has made, too, unfailing and unchanging 
law; but your own acts alone can consign to misery, 
your own hand only unfold the gates of bliss. 

You may not altogether grasp this idea in its 
bearing on the whole existence of an individual, the 
history of a race, or the doom of a world ; but the 
youngest boy here can understand me, when I say, 
that upon the too often despised school-days must 
depend that very manhood to which you are all 
looking forward so fondly, and upon which, thank 
God, to your eyes hope doth cast such golden light. 
I do not assert, that the boy who is most successful 
in the competition of any particular school, will 
necessarily be the most successful in life's maturer 
strife ; nor that a vast amount of wrong training 
and neglect may not be very much remedied by 
after effort. Thank Grod, that He has made the 
most ample provision for this latter possibility, in 
His loving but unchanging law I But I do assert, 
on the ground of universal experience, that upon 
the thoughts and feelings indulged, the self-denial 
exercised, the work done in childhood and youth, 
depend the full proportions of the man ; that the 
ripe harvest of your manhood depends as necessarily 
on the seed you are now, perhaps, so recklessly 
scattering on the school-boy soil, as the sheaves of 

I 
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aatanm on the work of spring. To a boj who had 
wasted the golden opportunities of disciplining his 
mind, acqairing knowledge, training his heart 
during his school life, I would not saj, ** The die is 
cast ; the future is hopeless ; jour only chance is 
gone." Alas! alas! it is but too possible, in his 
cas^ that such words maj be whispered into his 
ears in the still hour of death by the voice of doom. 
But I would say, '' You have done foolishly ; you 
have already taken giant-like strides towards the 
goal of disappointment and woe. You have 
squandered a princely inheritance. You have sold 
your birthright for a mess oi potage. A blessing 
may yet remain for you; there are laws by 
obedience to which you may yet secure happiness 
and success ; but those laws are stem and difficult. 
Every broken law, every wasted opportunity, every 
wilful folly of your school -life» will become a 
mountain in your pathway, a lion in the road." 
God forbid that I should ever have to address such 
language to any one of you. 

You who are just commencing your school career, 
thank God it is golden spring time yet! Cheer- 
fully, diligently, hopefully, sow the seed which shall 
hereafter render you an abundant harvest. You 
who are soon to leave school for the more active 
work of life, if you feel that you have wasted much 
of your time, despised many kindly warnings, 
squandered many golden opportunities, resolve that 
you will, at least for the short period that remains, 
put forth every e£fort, strain every nerve, to redeem 
the past and improve the present^ and form that 
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habit of honestly and earnestly discharging daily 
duty which will afford us satisfaction now, and 
ensure for yourselves the success of life. It may 
seem hard that the enjoyment and success of man- 
hood should so much depend upon the ways and 
works of early life, when you are so unreflecting 
and inexperienced — so liable in all respects to go 
astray. It may be a diflficulty, but so are many 
other great facts in the government of God; such, 
as for example, the way in which children, them- 
selves innocent, suffer for the sins of the parent. 
Instead, however, of any attempt on my part to 
show the justice and necessity of such an arrange- 
ment, it will be my duty and wisdom simply to urge 
upon you the fact, which no dissatisfaction or 
reasoning on our part can alter, that *^ whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap;" and to 
beseech you so to act now that your boyhood may 
be the morning of a happy life — the seed-time of 
an abundant harvest. 

If you would but take this view of the case, how 
comparatively easy and pleasant would be the duties 
of your teachers. Then the difficulty would not be 
to warn you again and again, with threat and 
punishment, against evil-doing. You would seek 
advice and obey precept. Then we should not have 
to urge you to a reasonable amount of labour. You 
would feel that the more you toil the more treasure 
you acquire. And I can assure you, that if you 
once took this view of school life, every event of it 
would wear a different aspect to you. Its drudgery 
would become a noble toil — its restraint a whole- 
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some help to self-denial — its work and play you 
would alike ree^ard and render a successful training 
for the struggle of life. If but one boj among you 
would thus solemnly appreciate bis present position, 
thus fairly set " bis shoulder to the wheel," he 
would forthwith command the love and regard of 
his schoolmasters, the honour and respect of his 
schoolfellows; his example would soon be felt by 
all; new life would be infused into our daily work; 
and a day would dawn for us of greater prosperity, 
more perfect peace, and brighter sunshine than has 
ever shone upon us yet. If we, as masters, have at 
times failed in our energies, lost heart in our work, 
forgive us when you remember how little you have 
appreciated our endeavours, and seconded our efforts; 
let us, at least for the future, find in you faithful 
and loving helpers; and join with us in prayer to 
Almighty God, that we may hereafter labour in this 
part of our Master's vineyard as tiiose who are 
following, however humbly, the footsteps of the 
Great Teacher, and who must render an account of 
their stewardship. Between us there has, alas! 
been a kind of warfare — we striving to exact certain 
tasks from you, and enforce certain rules, not, 
perhaps, always with a single eye to your individual 
good; you, on the other hand, regarding work as an 
imposition — restraint as tyranny. Let this covert 
antagonism, this hidden warfare, cease for ever. 
Let us no longer be regarded by you as hard task- 
masters, but as honest friends, who would fain 
train your hands for war, your hearts for battle, and 
guide your inexperienced feet into the path of life. 
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You would justly regard as mad any man who 
should leave his broad lands, however fertile, un- 
ploughed, his seed unsown, and yet calculate upon 
a plentiful harvest. At' the same time it is more 
than possible that some of you are dreaming of a 
golden future — laying down plans of enjoyment 
and success — without one honest effort in your 
daily school-life to secure this grand result. 
Equally mad attempt to dream is this, for is it not 
written in the unchanging law of God, " Whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap '' ? And in 
conclusion let me remind you, that as boyhood is the 
seed-time of riper years, so life itself is the seed- 
time of immortality, — that he who " soweth to the 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, and he that 
soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting." To all of us God offers the bright 
hope of harvest on the fields of heaven. May He 
give us grace now to sow the "seeds of the 
kingdom " — save us now from sloth, and pride, and 
passion — enable us now so to plough, and sow, and 
toil, that in the life to come we may never join in 
that cry of disappointment and despair, *' The 
harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are 
not saved." 
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ADDRESS XVI. 

FAREWELL. 
^' Be ye doebs of the word, and not hearers only." — James i. 22. 

THE work of the past week has been to most of us 
laborious and exciting; and now that the 
Sabbath rest has come, so welcome to us all, it seems 
to me that our quarterly examinations may suggest 
some highly interesting and important thoughts. 
Our minds naturally turn to the great examination 
which we are all taught in the Holy Scriptures to 
anticipate, as the grand summing up of^ life's results, 
and the irreversible decision by which the prizes of 
eternity will be awarded. But I would dwell rather 
on the examination we daily and hourly undergo 
beneath the searching eye of an omniscient and 
omnipresent God. Not merely are our actions the 
subject of an eternal record, to which the Judge 
will refer at some distant period to give force and 
justice to the final sentence ; nor are our actions 
simply under the daily cognizance of God's eye, 
but equally so under that of His present laws and 
hourly providence. Every day is one of rewards 
and punishments for the deeds or misdeeds of the 
past. It is not merely that when you have done 
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wrong another sin is added to the dark record which 
will diminish th€ number of your good marks in 
the great examination; but that sin will produce 
an immediate result, weakening the moral nature, 
facilitating further wrong doing, and rendering the 
soul less capable of present and future good. Just 
as one day's neglect of school- work is not only 
treasured up in the master's memory as a fact to 
influence his judgment of the boy's desert at the 
close of the term, but a^ once lowers his position in 
the class, weakens the power of application, and 
renders the next day's success more difficult and 
less probable. 

During the past week we have endeavoured to 
ascertain what progress you have made in know- 
ledge and in mental power; but there is a far more 
solemn and interesting subject of inquiry, as to what 
progress you have made in goodness and love, and 
to what extent you have turned into daily practice 
those higher lessons which it has been both our duty 
and pleasure to enforce. Though we may, to a 
great extent, answer this question from a knowledge 
of your daily lives, yet we cannot read the heart; 
and we would close these addresses for the present 
^ term by urging you to make this inquiry a matter 

. of earnest thought, and to take heed lest ye be not 
" doers of the word, but hearers only.'* 

It is wonderful how much knowledge is imparted 
and acquired in vain; and it is certain that there is 
the utmost disproportion between the world's 
progress in happiness and virtue, and its rapid 
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advftnce in discoveiy and science. When we 
contemplate the vast machineiy for the spread of 
knowledge in the church, the school, and the press, 
we might anticipate the most gigantic results. We 
might expect that ^a nation would be born in a 
day." But knowledge is so often sought merely for 
amusement or display, so seldom applied in real 
earnest to the humble duties of daily life, that our 
acquired wisdom only increases our innate folly; 
and instead of knowledge becoming power, it only 
leaves our weakness without hope, and our condem- 
nation without excuse. We are, alas ! to such an 
awful extent mere hearers and not doers of the 
word. How few men, in fact, are doers at all. 
They are merely passive; puppets whose wires are 
pulled by surrounding circumstances and stronger 
minds; whose characters, creeds^ and callings arise 
from no definite choice or action of their own, but 
simply from some outward pressure or attraction; 
mere waifs on the stream of time, borne passively 
on to the eternal ocean; while here and there we 
see a strong, bold swimmer, striving to reach some 
object, making for some headland, or battling man- 
fully with the opposing current. It is possible for 
even the little child to become a doer^ while the 
man of mature years is only a dreamer; and it is a 
matter of no small moment thus to become, in how- 
ever humble a degree, distinguished from that inert 
and passive mass of purposeless life, which is carried 
along by the ceaseless tide without ambition and 
without a record. 
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Nothing can be farther from our intention than 
to urge 70U to the pursuit of those phantoms which 
have ever lured to destruction a mere worldly 
ambition. We only wish to impress on you that 
you have a soul to train, a character to form, a 
victory to achieve — in other words, that you have 
a great work to do; and we would rouse you to 
action. What you have to do is to apply your 
knowledge to the minutest details of life. Have 
you been taught, and do you believe, that *' in God 
you live, and move, and have your being," and 
that without the guidance and teaching of His 
Holy Spirit you cannot walk aright? Then 
recognise your dependence, and seek His aid and 
blessing, as well when you sit down to work, or 
engage in play, as when you open your Bible, or 
enter your church. Do you know that God is your 
Father, constantly taking care of you, and over- 
ruling all things for your good; that truthfulness 
alone is the best policy; that purity of heart is 
beyond all price; that love is the fulfilling of the 
law; that heartiness of purpose and earnestness of 
action is the only secret of success? Then apply 
this knowledge to the detail and routine of your 
humble lives. Do you know that, in spite of all 
efforts, you daily "come short of God's glory," and 
"offend in many things?" Then close every day 
with earnest prayer, that for Christ's sake God 
would "heal your backslidings and love you freely." 
When once you take this serious view of life, and 
become a doer, life will acquire new interest, your 
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daily task become a means to a noble end, self- 
sacrifice comparatively easy, and your heaviest trials 
only needful discipline. Never begin a day without 
some definite idea of your day's work. Propose to 
yourself some object to be achieved before that day 
ends, and keep this object in view amidst all the 
circumstances, foreseen or unforeseen, that may 
arise. Then, at the close of the day, ask yourselves 
whether or not you have accomplished your design; 
if not, why; and let the failings of any one day be 
the beacons of the next. Endeavour to ascertain 
your daily progress in the formation of that 
character which shstll make you a useful and suc- 
cessful man, — a faithful steward of life's solemn 
trust. 

You are now about to return to the sweet inter- 
course of home, rendered doubly sweet by long 
absence. Those who love you as their own lives 
will expect to see in you some change, as the result 
at least of time, if not of any more definite influence. 
However anxiously they may look for your scholastic 
success and improvement in mere human learning, 
many of them will note more anxiously your dis- 
position and character, and tremblingly mark your 
words and ways, to see whether you have yet awaked 
to the solemn purpose of life, and whether you are 
yet seeking the approbation of God and the " king- 
dom of heaven." You will be to a great extent freed 
from the restraint and discipline of school. Be 
careful that those lessons we have endeavoured to 
teach you be not forgotten ; those habits which we 
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have striven to form in you be not cast aside. Your 
holidays will bring with them new dangers and 
temptations, as well as new pleasures. Enter upon 
them prayerfully, asking God to give you the 
abundant influences of the Holy Spirit; knowing 
that without His guidance and protection even the 
holidays will result only in sorrow, and regret, and 
shame. Be careful as to personal cleanliness and 
dress. Let your friends see that you have at least 
learned thus far to respect yourselves. Take heed 
that the festivities of the season lead you to betray 
no unseemly self-indulgence or excess; preserve the 
strictest purity of conversation and truthfulness of 
utterance; show the utmost promptness of obedience 
and heartiness of action; and, amid those annoy- 
ances and disappointments which must at times 
occur even within the sacred circle of home, 
endeavour to show the most sensitive regard for the 
feelings and comforts of others, and that cheerful 
and loving disposition which ** hopeth and believeth 
all things." 

It is more than probable that, when we part for 
the holidays, we shall never all meet again, at least 
in this world; but if we take the Christian view of 
life, as a state of discipline and training for a higher; 
if we shelter ourselves in the arms of a Redeemer's 
love, and by His blood and Spirit gain the great 
victory over sin; we shall yet meet in a happier 
world, where the mutual unkindnesses of the past 
shall be forgiven, and its memory sanctified; where 
the bond of universal brotherhood will be for ever 
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unbroken by separation or by sin. Let us, then, 
endeavour so to live, as " doers of the word," that 
all the ^* chances and changes of this mortal life" 
maj be only a preparation for nobler existence; 
this world our school days, and heaven our eternal 
holiday. 
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4 WILUAH FREEMAN, 

The Wearmoutll Abbots ; a Tale illustrative of Saxon 
Christianity. By the Author of "The Rationale of 
Justification by Faith," &c., &c. In Fcp. 8vo., Cloth, 
ds. 6d. 

The main design of this work is to lay hold of the leading 
principles of orthodox Christian truth, as for ages existent 
in the Saxon mind, and develop them into a philosophical 
. theory : — such principles heing, that the world's miseries are 
the aggregate punishment of its sins; that Christ, hy 
entering into the hrotherhood of humanity, necessarily took 
upon him its guilt and sorrows ; that Christ's righteousness 
is, hy the very laws of our social organisation, available for 
general expiation ; and that the cultivated moral nature of 
man rises into the conscious appreciation of those truths, 
and becomes thus the divinely inspired source of all religious 
faith and hope. 

The narrative form has been adopted, in order that the 
above theory may be illustrated by its application to prac- 
tical life; and since a tale of modern date would have 
necessitated a reference to modern sects, such necessity has 
been eschewed by selecting the materials from a period when 
the Anglo-Saxon Church was yet in its youth. 

In constructing the tale, a strict regard has been had to 
historical facts. Anachronisms have been scrupulously 
avoided; and the author, in subordination to his main 
design, has sought to revive for popular study some of the 
leading events of Northumbria's early history, and especially 
to surround with their probable attendant circumstances the 
career of England's great ecclesiastical historian — the 
Venerable Bede. 

We may add that the theological controversies of the day, 
although not formally discussed, become incidentally the 
topics of the dialogues which occur between the dramatis 
persona, and are treated with a view to a scientific catholicity. 

'* The survey of conventual life is extensive, and embraces many In- 
Btrnctive details. A pure invigorating air, as that which the Abbots of 
Wearmonth breathed, gives a sense of health and bracing freshness to 
the reader, and leaves a pleasant memory of the book upon his mind. 
Nor are stirring incidents absent. The shipwreck on the iron-bound 
coast, the horrors of the pestilence, the capture by pirates, and other 
events are described in simple nervous language. The characters are 
such as lead attraction to the various scenes in which they move. We 
see Coldingham Priory, Lindisfame, and Wearmonth, as they were of 
old, and if there is much ol modem thought interwoven with the specu- 
lations of the Saxon times, few will need to complain whilst perusing so 
spirit-searching a tale as this of the Wearmonth AhbotB."^JCdinburgh 
Eceletiaaticai Journal, 

"This tale of the Heptarchy carries the reader back to a time when 
the Pnddical and pagan superstitions had been shaken to their fonnda- 
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tloiif, and when ChrLiUaiiUy, aa promulgrated in thoM dayi, was beffinning 
to take root in the homes of the Anglo-Saxons. Besides depicting some 
of the actire duties of the monastic order, we have brief conversation 
on some of the more difficult problems of thwAogy," — Hdinburgh 

"This tale has already received our hearty commendation, and we 
give a cordial welcome now to its second edition. It is a tale well told, 
replete with incident, and affords much Information, under the pleasing 
guise of fiction, illustrative of the days when Ghrlstiaultv was first 
introdnoed among our Saxon ancestors.^'— O&s«rv0r. ^ 

"This little work is not only interesting as a work of fiction^ but also 
as the vehicle of much soand reasoning and strong religions feeUng."— 
Coitrt Cirouiar. 

Helps to TratllBeekers : or, ChriBtianlty and Scepti- 

oism. An Exposition and a Defence. By the Bey. Joseph 

Pabkeb, Manchester. Fourth Edition. Cloth 28. 6d. ; 

Paper Cover, Is. 6d. 

*' The book abounds in Just and sensible observations. Few young 
men of the class for whom the work is Intended could^ read it without 
advantage.**— 2)r<<i«A Quarterly Sevieto. 

*<This work is intended to meet the wants of that large class of our 
young men who have not the means or the leisure for reading more elabo- 
rate works. The principal objections to GhrlBtianlty, partlcularlv those 
of the Secularist's School, are boldly met and foirly answered. The 
stvle is luminous, terse, and energetic. Mr. Parker writes like a man 
who has tested his arguments by their application to actual Itfe— to un- 
believers, doubtless, and truth-secdiers with whom he has had personal 
intercourse ; and, if we mistake not, his argumentation has thus acquired 
a vivadousnesB and limit not easily to be obtained by the secluded 
thinker. ''-^EcUetie. 

** We can well recommend this volume to such teachers as are not quite 
up to the mark, or may be * halting between two opinions* on these sub- 
jects ; and they will find Just enough said on every topic to Aimish them 
with unanswerable arguments wherewith to combat and defeat the mis- 
givings and doubtings of theh: own consciences or the troublesome 
interrogations of false sedudng rationalists.'*— jStinttoy Sehool 2'eacher, 

** To all persons who desire to know what may be said for and against 
God's revealed truth, we earnestly commend this cheap and admirable 
work."— Z^a/^/iia? Courier. 

Heads of Sennons, ^^^^^ to reach the Hearts of the 
People. By a Mbthodibt Pseaohsb. Showing what 
helped to do the work of Methodism more than Fifty 
Years ago. Cloth, 2s. 6d. In Paper Covers, Is. 6d. 

**The preface is truly good, being a plea for lay-preachhig, and 
containing a eulogy on that most us(^ class of men, Metho- 
dist Local Preachers. The book is got up very beautifully in the 
Pickering style, and dedicated to the Bishop of London, In order that 
his lordship's attention may be drawn to the subject— a subject, let it bo 
said, of the highest importance.*'— Cftrtftton Times. 

** The editor of thlH volume says, that the manuscript lately came into 
his bands, * composed, written, and used by one of the early Methodist 
preachers, who was destitute of education, even of its elementary prin- 
ciples, but " was a popular preacher,** and '* the common people heard him 
gl adly.* '* It is a cariosity in lu way.*'— Pafriof. 
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|jj5. By the Bev. E. Paxtoit Hood. Second 
ioxL Cloth antique, 450 pp. Crown 8to. Price 6b. 
Contents : — 



1. Meditations in a New 

Church. 

2. The Child Christ. 

5. The Preaching ni the 

Lilies. 
4. The Hidden Life. 

6. TTie Power of the In- 

Tisible Presence. 

6. Thomas. 

7. The Creation of Light. 

8. Christ's Knowledge of 

Man. 

9. The Ideal of the Chris- 

tian Life. 

10. The Gates of Praise. 

11. Progress, the Law of the 

Christian Life. 

12. The World's Great Hour. 

13. Unexpected Piety. 

14. The Burning and the 

Shining Light. 

15. The Inheritance of Light. 

16. Cosmos. 

17. The Joyful Sound. 



18. Help from an ahsent 

Sayiour. 

19. Action and Grief. 

;S0. Funeral Sermon for a 
Lost Soul. 

21. Divine Work. 

22. Nioodemus. 

23. Great and Pteclons Pro- 

mises. 

24. The Widow of Sarepta. 

25. Divine Mirrors. 

26. The Power of a Sleep- 

less Kight. 

27. Limiting the Holy One 

of IsraeL 

28. The Translation of 

Enoch. 

29. The Sanctity of Touch. 

30. The World's Woniier, 

Contented Man. 

31. Doing and Dreaming. 

32. Dewy and Dry Fleeces. 

33. God Besting in His 

Dwelling Place. 



" Mr. Hood Is neither cold nor trilling. He is always grave and 
earnest. He spares no pains to compel his readers to understand and to 
i^alize what he designs to communicate. His reason, his imagination, and 
his passions are all in vigorous action, and his manner Is perhaps adapted 
to a coming state of thought and taste in regard to what preaching should 
he. Certainly these are very able discourses of their kind.**— ^H/mA 
Quarterly Bevierc. 

•* A singular, and in many respects, striking volnme is Sermons by 
^dwin Paxton Hood. Mr. Hood's subjects are very various, aptly 
chosen, and sometimes— in his conceptions and treatment of them— quite 
noveL They are much more meditations than expositions or Instruc- 
tions. They are thoroughly original, and often brilliant. The freshness 
of thought, the brightness of imagination, the command of language, are 
evident to every reador. Few volumes of sermons that come to our hand 
ue the product of so much mental energy and glowing feeling as we Judge 
these to be." — IfonconfomUst. 

** They are full of life. There is not a dull expression— the member of 
every sentence Is nimble."— i7owi</M(. 

There is enough thought in it to set up half-a-dozen ordinary 
preachers. It is scriptural in its exhibitions of truth, original In Illus- 
tration and enforcement, and indicates on every page that sympathy -with 
wl that is good and noble which has caused Mr. Hood to be beloved by 
an who are good and noble themselves."— JFVecmon. 



Self-Formation. ^7 the lUr. E. FAXfoir Hqo^. 

^ Twelye Chapters for Toung Thinkers. Fifth Sditioiii 
Crown 8yp. C^th boards, 2s. 6d. ; Paper Covers 
Is. 6d. 



1. What is Self-Ednoation. 

2. How to Observe. 

8. What to Bead and How 

to Bead it. 
4. The Art of Thinking. 
6. The Educaticm of the 

Memory. 

6. Moral Habits. 

7. The Pnrsoit of Tmth. 



a The Ednoatioa of the 
Taste. 

9. Mental gnd Moral Free- 
dom. ^ 

10. Intellectual Dandyism. 

11. Phyncal Education. 

12. The Education of the 

Citizen. 



Efisodxs : The Biography of Won't, Can't, and Try— 4xi 
Hour's Chat with a Sea Anemone— The Soul of a Watch — 
Backbone People — The Moral Satisfaction of Pulling up a 
Weed— The Moral Philosophy of Crotches— The Value 
of a Worm* 

"There Ib really, in this book, a very oonsiderahle amount of reacUng 
and thought put hefore the reader most quaintly and pleasantly. We 
learn from It almost without perceiving ; and we can unhesitatingly say 
that in our opinion maoh more profit is to be derhred fromlhis volume 
than from many of far greater pretension."— CH^. 



** This work may be safely put into every intelligent young man's 
„ jrary. It is written with abiltty, and in a most engaging style. The 
episodes introduced at the end of each chapter are very happy. Indeed, 



the whole Work is Interesting, and, as literature for the rising generation, 
is of the highest order. Phflosophy and illustrations, preoept and example, 
religion and learning, are so harmoniously blended as to make the book 
such as the late Dr. Arnold would have loved to welcome and commend." 

^ We an very happy to meet with Mr. Hood in his present capacity of 
an expositor of the great subject of Self-Education. The outline he has 
drawn flimishes suflicient scope for his rich and multiform genius, and It 
will be seen that he has availed himself of the opportunity to poor forth a 
flood of singularly interesting and instructive matter, xoung men will 
read the volume with delight. The product of a very thoughtfhl and 
original mind, It win not fail to commend itself to students, whether' 
public or private, all will read ; and, if it be not their own blame, all will 
profit"— JHNsJi Standard. 

"Containing much useftil advice. Which * young thinkers' would do 
well to consider and adopt"— JPVtfeman. 

"We cannot but desire for this book a wide droolation.**— J3a;^4sc 
Courier, 
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The Peerage of Poverty- or. Learners and Workew, 
in Farms, JTields, and Factories. By the Rev. Paxtok 
Hood. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d 
each. Paper Covers, Is. 6d. each. First series. 

Contents : — 
1. The Divinity of Lahoor. 



2. The Mind and the Hand. 

3. CharaoterisMcs of Hom- 
ble Genins. 

4. John Leyden and Daniel 
Grimb. 

5. Cedmon the Ploughman. 



6. The Stoiy of Bernard 
Palissy. 

7. The Story of Nathaniel 
Bowditch. 

8. Robert NiooU, the Eine 
Herder. 

9. John Clare, the Peasant 
Poet. 



Episodes : The Race of the Iron Kings— The Order of 
Vagabonds — The Transmigrations of a Peasant from a 
Swineherd to a Popo — The Home of Taste. 

(sEOONi) SEBiEs.) Contents :— 
1. Poetry and Poverty; the 



8. The Men of Iron: Eb- 
enezer Elliott, Blihu 
Burritt. 

9. Distinguished Shoe- 
makers : Samuel Drew, 
liobert Bloomfield. 

10. Oeorge Stephenson. 

11. John Kitto. 

12. A Cluster of Worthies. 
John Ludwig, Thomas 
Britton, &o. 



Bethnnes — Prince. 

2. Taylor, the Water Poet. 

8. Poverty and Prudence: 
William Button, Tho- 
mas Gent. 

4. The Foresters: Spencer 
Hall, Thomas Miller. 

5. Labour, Genius, & Song. 

6. Thomas Cooper and the 
Purgatory of Suicides. 

7. James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

" Like all else which this author haa produced, abounding in moral 
healthfulneas, enthusiasm, and true poetry. The chapters which have 
interested us most are those given to FaUssy the Potter, and to Robert 
NicoU. The endurance, perseverance, and ultimate suooesses of the for- 
mer are narrated in Mr. Hood's best style, and with a fine completencM 
of appreciation.*' — Eeltctic, 

^* An admirable book for youth, showing how men have often risen 
from poverty to a self-made, or rather a God-made nobility."— Srftis^k 
Quarterly Review, 

** Tills is a book written in Mr. Hood's peculiar style, and which yet 
strikes us as one of his best. Mr. Hood Is doing no unimportant work 
In thus furnishing helps to those who, in adverse circumstances, are 
striving to live well and nobly."— J?Vccina«. 

"It is written with the author's well-known eloquence, and has our 
hearty commendation."— i'afrfof. 

*<f* The two volumes in one, well bound in cloth, price 4«. 
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Blind Amos and his Velvet Prinoiples ; or. Pro. 

verbs and Parablea for the Young Folk. By the Rev. 
E. Paxton Hood. Second Bdition, Cloth, gilt edges 
price 2s. 6d. 

** A charming little book. It ia written somewhat afier the mamer of 
* Old Homphrey,' conveying excellent instruction in the most pleaaing 
style of anecdote and allegory.*'— Po/ruX. 

** We are glad to see Mr. Hood take his part in children's literature ; he 
seems to know how to make it delightinl and a power for good. * Blind 
Amos * Is an acquaintance not likely to be forgotten by those once lntn>« 
dnoed to him."— ^ofMOf^ormut. 

** * Blind Amos ' has our hearty recommendation. "—£(6/0 Ckua Maga- 
zini, 

" . . Meantime we recommend every mother, and all who are lovingly 
engaged in training children * in the way they should go,* to procure the 
present volume; we know if they do so that they will thank us for our 
advice.- j9e/r« Weekly Messenger. 

The Logic of Atheism, including a Ecply to Mr. J. G. 
Holyoake. By the Rev. Hevby Batohelos. Crown 8vo., 
250 pp., 2s. 6d. 

"These lectures were delivered in reply to a course of lectures by 
Mr. Holyoake, in which not only the doctrines of Christianity but of 
Theism generally were openly impugned by him, much to the scandal of 
several persons present, who, knowing how much could be said on 
the other side, entreatel Mr. Batchelor to undertake the task of answering 
him. Mr. Batdielor, not being a novice in controversy with the Secularists^ 
as they are called, readUy complied; and the lectures now before us are 
the result, printed exactly as they were delivered. Mr. Bittcheloris an ox- 
pert logician, and as Mr. Holyoake claims to be one also, our author's first 
care is to examine his pretenrions in this respect. This he does in a 
masterly manner— at least, if Mr. Holyuake's arguments are fairly set 
down."— Cr»«c. 

"Very heartily do we commend the * Logic of Atheism.* Its faults 
will not bear comparison with its merits. It is, in a logical sense, a 
masterly composition, and reflects great credit upon its able author."— 
Apologist, 

" Mr. Batchelor has proved himself to be well qualified for this under- 
taking. In close reasoning and in literary comprehensiveness he is more 
than equal to the combat ; he is manfhlin close conflict, though brandish- 
ing his weapons at intervals after the manner of a youthful gladiator. He 
enters into the depths of the most abstract reasoning, and follows his 
antagonist through all his wanderings in the mental, physical, and moral 
"world,"— British Banner. 

Emmanuel. By the Rev. J. Pareeb, D.D., Author of 
" Helps to Troth Seekers." In Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
2s. 6d. 

*' This volume is composed of the choicest passages of a lengthened 
Series of sermons, which will be greatly more welcome to the public than 
if ihey had been mixed up with copious and elaborate discussions." 

" The book fs marked by all Mr. Parker's characteristics as a preacher 
and writer; clearness and distinctness of thought, purity of style, ond 
force of expression."— JVwman. 
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wiuiix msMius. 



Ibfi Footprinto of Jet OB. By the Eev. a. A. Kqjghm, 

M.A^ Incumbent <^ St. Luke's, HoUoway. In erown 8to. 
c)oth, 8 vols, in one, ^. 

Contents of Vol. 1. 



Jesns in Bethlehem. 
Jeans in Bgypt. 
Jesns in Nazareth. 
Jesns in Jordan. 
Jesns in the Wilderness. 
Jesns in Cana. 



Jesns in the Temv^ 
Jesns at Jacob's Well 
Jesus in Sychor. 
Jesns at Bethesda. 
Jesns in Capemanm. 
Jesns on the Sea. 



Contents of Vol. 2. 



Jesns near Tyre. 
Jesns in Bethsada. 
Jesns Transfigured. 
Jesns near Tabor. 
Jesus Paying Tribute. 
Jesus in a ViUage. 
Jesns Healing the Samaritan 
X<eper. 



Jesus near Jericho. 
Jesus acquitting the Oniity. 
Jesns Teaching to Pray. 
Jesus Baising the Widow's 

Son. 
Jesns Weeping. 



Contents of VoL 8. 



Jesns Betrayed. 
Jesus in Gethsemane. 
Jesus Stipulating for his 

People. 
Jesus Looking upon Peter. 
Behold the Man. 



Jesus the Guest of a Sinner. 
The Loan till Jesus Come. 
Jesus at the Feast. 
Jesus Entering Jerusalem. 
Jesus at the Treasury. 
Jesns Anointed by the Sinner. 
Jesus Washing the Feet of 
Peter. 

" I have read your tract ifiih the deepest Interest and attentien. As 
to the contents there can be no doubt. They set forth and commend the 
SaTioar in away weU calculated to attract attention.*'— Fensrab/e Aroh^ 
4taeonLow, 

**An addition to our * Tract* literature, of which every evangdioal 
clergyman wiU thankfoUy ayaU himself."-i2«v. J, C, MUier, D.D. 

** The style is so dear and inviting that X augur mndi good."— £««. 
John SUoenson, 

** I have directed them to be used in our Parochial District Visttlng 
Society/'— -Bctj. C. Clayton, M.JL 

'' The author has adapted Ills language to his design. It is interesting 
to the multitude, and peculiarly attractive to the young. It is, neverthe- 
less, thonghtfhl, soUd, and devout. It abounds in direct appeals, both 
to the saint and sinner ; is full of consolation and direction to Uie one, and 
of warning and entreaty to the other." — British Banner. 

" The subjects are well (diosen, and treated in a popular and pleasing 
VMoaaa.**— Congregational Pulpit. 

** It is well worth reading, and lending to a poor neighbour.'*— Pafrtot 

** They are plain, earnest, faithfiU, and instmctive."— C^rM^ion World. 



An Analytic^ Zndjez to tbi^ Pour Gospelp a&d the 
Acts of the Apostles. By Williah Stboup, M.d. 

In Crown 8vo., limp doth, price li. 

*' Dr. Stroad has here performed a highly important service to the 
Btadents of the Sacred Soriptorea. We remember nothing of the sort 
equally oomprehensire, minute, and thoroughly exhaustive of the whole 
fluqect Toe voltime would form an importaiil ouUlne of a treatise or a 
series of discourses on the great theme.*'— Britith Standard. 

' Itwill be a valuable book to be on the biblical student's table, and an 
exetfuent help to a parent or teacher in bringing each part of the life of 
Christ before children."— Patriot 

"It contains an exceUent Introduction and some very nteftil ap- 
pendices."— JBop^wt Magazine, 

' '*The * Index * should he in the hand of every Sunday School Tcachcr.»* 
r-JBtangeHeal Magazine, 

" The manual before ns cannot fail to fiudlitate the stady of the hlstoriofa 
portion of the New Testament. We heartily commend It."— JFV««»a». 

The * Index * will be found extremely useftd to Ministers and Sunday 
Sohdol Teachers."— C%rt»«an World. 

"The Bible studenji wfll flndit a useful worjt of ref^woe."— JBit^e 
CkuB Magazine, 

Pep won and Goojustency Exemplified & Honoured 
in the Life of Daniel and his Three Friends. By 

TsoiCAS CoLEMAisr, Author of " The Two Thousand Con- 
fessors of 1662/' and '* The Bnglish Confessors after the 
Reformation to the Days of the Commonwealth." A cheap 
edition, price 28. 6d. 

*' This is a clear, plain, and practical exposition of the history of Danid» 
Mioroiigh and discriminating in its analysis of the subject. We commend 
it to the attention of the young."— TAe British Quarterly, 

*'The matter of the book could scarcely be more varied and interesting, 
for the life and times of Daniel is a subject more attractive to the young 
than perhaps any other portion of the Old Testament. And Mr. Coleman 
gives a judicious exposition and amplification ot the Scripture narrative 
with thoughtful unfolding of its moral and religious signification."— 
ITonconformiit, 

" For young persons, especially young men, the work is peculiarly 
adapted. Such could not select a more admhrable model for decision of 
character and faithfulness to God. We heartily wish for the volume a 
nipid and extensive Beie."'-^EvangeHcal Magazine, 

'* Mr. Coleman has been remarkably sncoesslul in mapping his outline 
which is ample and complete ; and he has filled It up in a manner worthy 
of his exalted theme. We have not for many a day met with a volume 
that has stronger claims to consideration, as a popular exposition of one 
of the sweetest and most precious of the prophecies, it approaches per- 
fection."— JSH/fa^i Standard. 

*' The author narrates and illustrates the different scenes in the life of 
the Prophet and his three Mends in a clear, plain, and forcible manner, 
drawing instruction from every part of the sacred narrative. "—P<rfHo<. 

"It presents by far the most striking, luminous, and Instructive lllus- 
trauons of the main points of the previous prophecy of Daniel anywhere 
to be found."— 2%e Chriitiun WUnest, 



14 WnXUX FBEEXASr, 

JLjiteYs Calenlatiiig Cjibes, u^ Xiiiiipficfttion Table 

iDiutnted on the Principle of the Cnbe^ 



1^ Cubes in a Box, eomiaininj a Sd of One Hundred 
poUdud Cubety of ten different colonrt^ aeeompankd 5/ 
a Famphiei giving fuU insimedom for (heir use, and 
Lessons. Price \%s.td. The Mn/fipUeation Table, Liibo- 
graphed in differeni coIouts, on a sheet of paper 36 inches 
by 34, mounted on Canvass and Bolters. A/so accompanied 
Og a Famphlet of inslrueiions for the use of ii. Frice 6». 



The Cubes are intended for the instmction of children, from 
the age of four years and upwards, in the elemects of Arith- 
metic; and, in fact, for all those who, having learned 
Arithmetic by rote, that is to say by abstract numbers, find 
great difficulty, owing to their deficiency in the first elements, 
in following the progressive lessons in arithmetic and in 
mathematics generally. 

These Cubes will be found particularly adapted for domestio 
instruction, as the manner of using them is so simple, that 
every parent, elder brother or sister may, with a little appli- 
cation, easily master it, and thus become the teacher of the 
younger part of the iamily.- 



[From the " TiifEa*'] 

"These Cubes are an ingenious invention of Mr. Byffel t> teach 
chQdrcn the rudiment? of arithmetic, and to avoid, whiiat trey are in 
progress of being taught, the creation of that distaste for the scienoe of 
figtires, which 9o frequently prevents the pro^cfeucy of the pupil, and 
makes 00 many adultsincapableof cooiprehending the combinations and th^ 
results of the combinations of numbers. The method is explained in a little 
book of directions for the teacher, which is contained in the same boxvith 
the cubes, and is so simple in its principle, and yet so effective, that it may 
be comprehended by the capacity of the most dull, and will enable almost 
anybody to become a teacher or a learner. The cubes are in a manner a 
toy for children, who, by being made to use them, will imperceptibly 
acquire a knowledge of calculation, whilst they are being amused and 
delighted. The addition of numbers and the division of them, the sab- 
traction and multiplication of them, and the results, must by this mode 
be indelibly impressed upon the memory, and as this is arrived at by 
means of visible and tangible objects, there is no stnUn npon the brain 
and no reference to abstract numbers, by wbich children most be di»- 
traeted and dismayed. The plan is very efficacious, will save much 
trouble, make many good arithmeticians, ami propars the mind for the 
acquirement of more advanced mathematical knowledge 



102, FLEET STREET, B.O. 1^ 

Assays, Critical, Biographical, and Siscellaneous. 
By S. F. WmjAMS. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

COira!ENTB. 

Genius. 
' Thackery. 
Longfellow. 
Gerald Massey. 
Abraham Cowley. 
Alexander Murray. 
George Crabbe. 
Cavour. 



The Intellect. 

The Influence of the Thinker. 

An Address. 

The Spirit of Nature. 

On Love. 

War and Christianity. 

On the Trent Affair. 

Gloria Deo. 

** There is mach food for the thoughtful hi these Essays, and the 
subjects are skilfully handled."— 2%e Observer, 

"There is a good deal of powerful writing in this yolnme ; the author 
is amagingly Qlever and deals with the highest subjects."— ITen^ 
Mercury. 

" There is much sound common sense propounded by the author of 
these oleyer essays, in all of which there is a manifestation of earnest 
purpose yery clearly and forcibly expressed.'*— ^/r« Weekljf Messenger. 

*' In all and each of these essays Mr. Williams has shown that he 
possesses the qualities necessary for a reviewer in an eminent degree ; 
the author has an extensive acquaintance with the literature of the 
country, and is not only a correct thinker, but has the power of ex- 
pressing his thoughts in vigorous and striking language."— 49Arew«Sury 
Chronicle. 

** To say that these essays are valuable wonld be but formal praise. 
They are the productions of a vigorous thinker, who knows how to 
express himself so as to command the attention of bis readers. Wo 
hope our young men especially will read these essays ; they only 
require to be known to have a wide-spread popularity."— 2%« Dial. 

" There is great mental power displayed in these essays, several of 
which are upon themes of general interest. Mr. Williams ^scourses 
with ability and feeling. He has evidently studied his authors, and 
drank in their spirit, and is thus enabled to point out their peculiar 
excellencies and the philosophy of their teaching. He is desirous to 
make life a real earnest thmg, to raise men from degradation to the 
dignity of true humanity, and generally to cultivate all that is true and 
noble m our race."— HktMnd Counties Herald. 

" The work under notice contains sixteen essavs upon various literary 
subjects. One or two are philosophical, which show that our author 
has studied the German philosophy : but though strikingly free from 
all religious prejudices, he has happily escaped the rationalism of many 
German thhikers. HealtMness ana moral tone, broad genuine thinking, 
sound Christian— but not sectarian— fiiith, and liberal criticism, oha« 
racterise Mr, Williams* hodk.^^tddowes Shrewsbury Journal, 

Gold or Grace > Which is the Best. By the Rev, 
Samuxl Waleeb, curate of St. Matthews, Gosport. 
Crown 8yo., sewed, price 2d. 

Poems of Truth and Fancy. By s. R. Rkdmak. 
Crown 8to., oloth, prioe 8b. 6d. 



16 WILLIAM FREEMAN, 

The Weaver's Family^ By the Author of « Dives and 
lAzarus," "A Tale for the Pharisees," &c., &c. Cheap 
EditioQ. In foolscap Svo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

C0MTBNT8. 

Facilis Descensus Averni. 

The Cholera in 1849. 

Mr. Slippery Bill, Coster- 
monger, &e. 

Old Baker*s Trip into the 
Country — the Used-up 
Maid Servant — something 
more ahout Catherine. 

The Slaveowner. 

Researches. 

Researches Continued. 

Conclusion. 



Introductory. 

Births, Deaths, & Marriages. 

Misfortunes. 

The Battle of Life. 

A Little Dinner in the City 

— A Supper in Shoreditch. 
Old Baker passes a Social 

Evening with the Broker's 

Man : they discourse on 

the Poor Laws — the Story 

of Mary Johnson — and in 

the Lowest Deep a Lower 

Deep. 

Margaret Meadows^ ^ Tale for the Pharisees, by the 
Author of "Dives and Lazarus/' &c. In crown 8vo., 
cloth, 400 pp., price 2s. 6d. 

'* This unpretending little volame contains a tale of real heroism and sad 
colnmity in humble life, and the incidents are narrated in plain, terse, and 
forcible language. The main features of the story are varied by numerous 
instances, illustratiye of the extent of mutual assistance, which is generously 
given amongst the poorest of the poor, and its ^m and object are to assise 
in raising a kindlier feeling among all classes by a consideration of the truth 
that among the humblest classes of life are to be found instances of self- 
sacrificing devotion, of sterling probity, and successful industry, not to be 
surpassed in any oftier class of the community."— Jfomtn^ Chronicle. 

lona or the Early Struggles of Christianity in Scotland* 

By the Rev. J. H. Wilson. In foolscap 8vo., cloth, price 

Is. 6d. 

"The author is th<^ Secretary of the Home Missionary Society, and hia 
work is well calculated to introduce him to the knowledge and confidence of 
the English Chxacties.'*^Briti$h Standard. 

" Tbe work is one that, to young readers especially, will be both fasci- 
nating and instructive.*'— JWemoa. 

The First and Second Advent in the Past and the 

Future with reference to the Jew, the Gentile, and the 
Church of God. By the Rev. Boubghier Wrbt Savxlle, 
M.A. In crown Svo , pp. 420, cloth, 5s. 

" The olject of this work is twofold ; to show, first, that the saints of old 
were warranted in looking, when they did as Simeon and Anna are repre- 
sented AS doing ' for the consolation of Israel,' in tlte coming of the promised 
Shilo^ at the time of the fi.r8t Advent ; and secondly, that tbo Chr.rch of 
God 0^ ^^^ same grounds at this present time in expecting the return o^ 
that saine Messiah in all the glories of the Second Advent^*' 



102, VLBBT 8THBET, 1!.C. 17 

Punch in the Pulpit; By Philip Oatse, Author of 
«<The Great Fiotion of the Times." Second edition. 
In foolscap 8to., paper boards, 2b., cloth, 2b. 6d. 

" We dxpresaed onnelTeB fireely and trq^hltally on the ftppeuanoe of the 
flnt edition of this varied, ipbited, and tttely \rork. Mr. Oater la a man of 
undoubted genius, and his powen are atWAyt exercised in the direction of 
truth and righteousness, piety and freedom ; he la a son of seeond John 
Berridge, with all hia wit and humour, and perhaps a stvonger vetai off 
sareasm than belongs to the good viear of Everton. These are ftw works 
better entitled to a fireside's perusal *''^Briiish Standards 

** A cheap repertoiy, it must be oonflassed, of fan and anecdote, written 
evidently with a nmning pen, as men do write in their moments of inspiration, 
or when they thoroughly enter into and eqjoy their sahJeet."~JB<iplM 



The Kodel Church, By the Rot. L. b.'Bbow», of Berwick- 
on -Tweed (published by recommendation of the Adjudi- 
cators of the Bicentenary Prize Essays). In crown 8to., 
neat wrapper, price Is. 

'* The author has done well to publish his work."— £n'<^«A Standard. 

" Fitted for general circulation.''— ^i^new. 

** To those who want a manual of Congregationalism, or to others who 
wish in a small compass a semination of the arguments in its favour, the 
publication of the essay was desirable."— CAHs<ia» CabintU 

Conscience for Christ, or August 24, 1572, 1662, and 
1862. A lecture by the Rev. William Koov, of Wigan. 
In crown Svc, neat wrapper, illuatrated, price 6d. 

LIST 07 ILLUSTBATIONS. 

The Martyrdom of Elizabeth 

Qaunt. 
The Arraignment of Cart 



Wright in the Star Cham- 
ber. 

The Sabbath, according to 
the Book of Sports. 

The Interruption of Henry 
Jacob's Church. 

The Pillory, with Prynne, 
Bastwrit, and Burton. 



The Westminster Assembly 

of Divines. 
The Assertion of Liberty by 

Cromwell. 
The Preaching of Owen in 

Parliament. 
The Conference at the Savoy. 
The Day of the Ejectment. 
The Death of PhilUp Qerny. 
The Arrest of Richard 

Baxter. 



' The audience to whom this lecture was deliyered requested ita pub- 
lication, and certainly It was well worthy of appearance in type. Its 
history is ample and accurate, and its instruction pointed and telling."— 
Chrietim World. 

** Nor do we know at this present moment where a more succinct, dia^ 
crindnating, and at the same time interesting view of the struggles and 
gains of that period Lb to be toxmd."-^WUne88. 

** One of the beet things we have seen for taking hold of the masses."— 
Patriot. 

**U a fino speoimen of oandour with fidelity, is full of correct in- 
formation, and is plentifully illuminated with wood engravings.*'— 
Tfie Vial. 



18 WILLIAM FRBJiaCAN, 

To be» or Not to be ? ^^ Man's Fresent and Future Con- 
dition Conaidered. Bj the Author of '' The Triple Judg- 
ment." In foolacap 8to., doth antique, price 6e. 

** We could very eaniMtty with to see it in the hands of alL The 
mwed will find it an admirehto tonic, the muBTed a most powerf nl bat 
friendly stimulant. The object of the book is to estabUah the immor- 
tality of the sonl, the state of the dead on to the resorrection, and of all 
together after the resurrection. Tliese and many other kindred topics, 
as the existence and powers of eril spirits, receiYe aTory taiterestiog and 
admirsble treatment at the author's hands."— IFi<fieM. 

M This Is decidedly a book for mental manhood. The author has not 
offered to the public that which cost him nothing. We think the writer 
underrates his own performance."— ^rilisft Standard, 

Jesus Onr Ark. By J. Ohbistiav, of Honghier. In 

foolaoap 870., cloth, price 28. 6d. 

** Intensely evangelical and dcToat ; this work will prove excellent 
reading for week evenings and Sabbath afternoons.*'— Colfratnc 
ChroMele, 

The Fathers of the Wesley Family, Clergymen in 

Doraetahire, 1660, 1662, snd Referenoea to Events and 
Changes of their times. By Williah Bial. In crown 
8vo., cloth, price Is. 6d. 

" We hail with pleasure, a second edition, with additions, of this valaable 
book, so long out of print It is very creditable to the antiquarian 
research and good Judgment of the venerable author. He has been most 
Sttccessftil in collecttaig from different sources such as parochial registers 
and municipal records, as well as from historical and biographical pub- 
lications, scattered notices of the grandfkther and great-grandfather of 
John Charles Wesley ; fh)m these materials Mr. Beal has constructed 
an interesting narrative."— fTtfjIeyanifetA^Nttf^J/a^azfoc. 

"This Is a very remarkable yolnme.'*-'Witnesa, 

** A very Interesting account of some of the doings and sufferings of 
the ancestors of the sainted Wesley.**— Cftrirtkm World. 

Tracts for the Thoilghtflll» oi^ Matters relating to the 
Beligious Condition of the Age. In demy Sto., neat 
wrapper, price 6d. each. Complete in one Tolnme, price 
48. 6d. 

No. 1. The Strife of Sects. 

No. 2. The Bible and the 
BelicTer. 

No. 3. Saints and Sinners. 

No. 4. Means of Grace. 



No. 5. God's work and ours. 
No. 6. God and Mammon. 
No. 7. Pro-t.TijnalReligioD. 
No. 8. The Chnrch and the 
Word. 



** To the thoughtftil we recommend these tracts. They come finom a 
master hand— one who perceives some of the obstacles to the progress of 
Christianity, and the prosperity of the Christian Church, and whose 
talents and culture quality him for the task of endeavouring to remove 
them. As a mental analyst and delineator, his ability is extraordinary ; 
he thinks and writes to good purpose.*'— ^po/o^f. 



103, FLEBT STREET, E.C. 19 

The Teacher's Hand-Book ft Kannal of Oradnated 

Arithmetic. ^*"* course. By S. Chablbs Dbsw, 
Master of the Model Training School, Homerton College. 
Price Is. 

**It If incomparably the belt pabllcatfon of its daft that ever come 
to onr hands. Mr. Drew deserves special thanks from teachers, heads of 
schools, parents, and others, for this very valuable contribution t« 
educational instrumentality. '*i—^n7f«A Stnnaard. 

Shifting Scenes* and other Poems, by j. Stavyak 

Bioa, author of '* Night and the Soul/' &o., &c. Bztra 
cloth boards, gilt edges, 5s., plain, 3s. 6d. 

" We turn gladly to such fine efl^sions as * Urban the Monk,' a 
medfsBval legend, which reminds us of Coleridge in his very happiest 
moods,— 'The Two Graves,* with its deep, woAil beauty— ^The 
Huguenot's Doom,' conceived in a higher and sterner mood, and the two 
exquisite little copies of verses entitled * Only a Little House,' and ' Little 
Jane,' which must come home to every heart and confirm all that we 
have said about Mr. Bigg's seninB,*'—3eottUh Review, 

" Stanyan Bigg is one of those men concerning whom it is not safe to 
prophecy success, but it is quite safe to say that he has a peculiar gift in 
nlm~a pathos, depth, and originality— that places him in a niche by liim- 
self, and that a higher niche, too, than Alexander Smith, Qerald Massey, 
and the rest can easily attain to. This man is the poet, whether we 
choose to call him so or not, and the others are writers of merit simply." 
—Critio. 

*'The man who can deal thus with metre, so unobtrusively, so 
modestly, is to be admitted, even by the perverse, as a priest of poesy. 
Stanyan Bigg Is as mellowed as Herrick, and as chastened as Herbert. 

*0nly a Little House' is another domestic elegy, in which 

species of composition he is a potent magician, a very Merlin. ...... He 

has given us a 'Joy for ever,* for without gainsaying there is in this book 
many * a thing of beauty.' "—Bell's Measenffer, . 

*' We cannot refrain Arom quoting the following (' Summer *)• which is 
one of the finest little pieces in otu: modem poetry."— Thomas Aird, in 
Dwnfriea Herald. 

** Mr. Bigg is a gennlne poet He is one of that class we desire to see 
increase in numbers. We always turn over his pages with pleasure, and 
mark many passages for re-perusal, when we can find the opportunity, 
to friends to whom such verses are likely to havo a charm. A poot 
deserving every respectfol reading and attention."— i?c/ec«o Review. 

**None but a poet of fine instinct and extensive cultivation could liave 
given us so beautlftd a work. This charming little volume of verse will 
. serve as an introduction, for a new group of readers, to the noble aspi- 
rations of • Night and the SouL* We part from the author with increased 
regard, a true poet, constant to great aims, unstained with worldlinesa 
and unhallowed license, one who does not repine because inferior talents 
are meeting with laudation and rich gifts.' —ifac/'AatTf £eelesiagtical 
Journal, 

A Sermon from the Ghrave— Memoir of Nathaniel 
Sproule, who slept in Jesus May 28th, 1862. Demy 
18mo., sewed, prioe 3d. 



20 WILLIAX FBBBMAN, 

English Opposites and Ck>rrelat6s. By the Rev. 

William Bdwabds. In foolscap Svo., cloth^ price 28. 6d. 
" Of its ralue there can be no question. "—Pi«pi? Teacher, 
**Tlie book is a welcome addition to the libraries of those who make 
thor native language a study, and who are desirous of attaining to per- 
fection in the use of words.'*— rotrt^a* Imtruetwr, 

Anno Dominiy i^ Martyrs and Ministers. By E. Swainb. 
Crown 8yo., sewed, price 6d. 

< * This lecture states clearly the principles for which our fathers suffered, 
exhibiting the noble magnanimity of their bearing, and is attractive by 
the beauty of its style, and the christian charity of its ion&y— Patriot. 

t< We are much Indebted to Mr. Swaine for this highly condensed his- 
torical lecture."— Cbnflrr«^a<iona? Pulpit. 

Jesus the Soul's Need. By c. A. Pobteb, author of a 

** Trophy of Grace.** Royal 32mo, paper 8d., cloth Is. 

"A series of short meditations on the oflSces, work, and character of 
the blessed Jesus, comprised in a neat pocket volume, and adapted for 
general perusal '*—(7Amtian World, 

*' We recommend this little book to those who have much to do with 
the inquiring and the desponding; it cannot fall to do SQQi,"^Freeman, 

A King Play, and Earl Gerald. Tales from 

English History. By Mrs. T. E. Pebeman, author of 
« Rose of Woodlee," « A Friend in Need." In Royal 
16mo. cloth, gilt, 28. 6d. 

Woman and her Work. The Needle : its History and 
Utility. A lecture. By Madam R. A. Coplin. In crown 
8vo., olotb, price Is. 

" This is addcessed to ladies, by whom it will be found particularly 
Interesting."— ^/-^Aion Gazette. 

Abbeys and Attics, or Amateurs and Artists. By Juubn 
Stbicklai^d. In two volumes, post 8vo., price 12s. 

Voices from the EockSy o' a New interpretation of 

the Phenomena of Geology, with Strictures on the late 

Hugh Miller's " Testimony of the Rocks." In foolscap, 

doth, illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 

." He points out with great force the difftculties of Hugh Miller's 

theory, and then prooeedjs to adduce the facta and arffuments whioh 

lead to a different oonoluiion.*'— fl^Ae Critio* 



lOJ, PLBBT STREET, E.G. 21 

Baal, ^^ Sketches of Social Evils ; a Poem in Ten Flights. 

In foolscap 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 

" The * social evilB * upon which the muse dwells do not belong to 
that class of persons generally indicated by the title of the book, but 
refer to such things as drink, physic, 'matrimony, the Church, cant, 
mammon, justice, politics, elocution. That each or all of these are 
social evils might perhaps be open to cavil, but a licence is usually 
granted to the poet which is denied to the more prosaic of the commu- 
nity. Each of the flights has for its subject one of the social evils 
already named, or, in the prefatory words of the book, each has 

* ■' its text and head, 

Besides its special warp of permeating thread .' 
The author gives a very accurate description of his flights when he 
Bfiyfl,— 

'The poet sings according to his gift, 
And would do better, bad he better twte,*^ Observer* 

The Excellency of the Bihle, being Seven Lectures. 
By the Bev. H. Morrib Huiunbt, Yorkshire. In orown 
Svo.j cloth, price Is. 6d. 

** Admirably written, and form a noble defence of the truth of the Bible,** 
—Christian OaMnet. 

**The author of this admirable little volume presents the claims of the 
Bible in a clear, forcible, and conclusive \ighV'— Halifax Courier, 

** It is an excellent little book to put into the bands of tbo young and 
' thoughtfuUy-lnclined. "—i'Vceman, 

A Memoir of the Bev. Jonathan George (\^^^ of 

Walworth), by the Kev. G, Rogers, with Funeral Sermon 
and Services, &c., &c. In crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
with portrait, ds. 6d. 

"It is not, indeed, every Christian Minister who is privileged to do so 
much for his Master, in so comparatively short a life, and yet, when wo 
add to all tbls the sterling wealth, the piety, the weight of character which 
Mr. George exhibited, it cannot but be felt that here is a life worthy of 
the study of all earnest men and of all the disciples of Jesus. "—CArM^km 
WorUL 

"Digging a Little Deeper." How they got there, by 
the Kev. W. Barker, being an answer to a pamphlet en- 
titled "How did they get there." Crown 8vo., sewed, 
price 2d. 

Progress^ or The International Exhibition. By the Bev. 
W. Anderson, author of "Self-made Men." In Koyal 
32mo., neat wrapper, price 8d. 

**Thi8 little tract is the production of an earnest, thoughtfal, but genia 
Christian man. It contains many wise reflections, suggested by visits to 
the world's fair, and forms a very appropriate manual to plaoa In th« 
liaadt 9t periou who haTo visited this great attrafltlo&i"-*iVf tirtani 
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Eight Prajrersy ^7 the late Jakes HABBncairoK Eyavb, 
with copious introdoctoTy notice, by the author of " God 
18 loTC/' &c., &c. In 32nio., cloth flush, price Is. 

EcolesiographT. or the Biblical Church analytically de- 
lineated. By the Rev. J. O. Makly, of Dublin. In crown 
8to., 416 pp., price 48. 

** We cordially recommend the volume to those irbo irirh to see an 
elaborate dissertation on church polity."— Patriot. 

'*£T«ry chapel library in England should have a copy of Maaly'a 
Eocledography.**— (7AnVuin World. 



Bishop Colenso's Objections' to the Veracity of the 

Pentateuch ; <^ Bxamlnatlon by the Bey. Bousohies 
Wbey Sayile, M.A., curate of Tattingstone, author of 
" Beyelation and Science," in reply to <* Essays and 
Reviews." Just published in demy 8yo., price 6d. 



The Beligion of School Life; Addresses to School Boys, 
by Dai^ibl Cobvibh. Limp cloth, price Is. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Training. 9. Fidelity to Life's Trust. 

2. The Object. 10. The Fear of the Lord. 

3. The Guide. 11. Tekel. 

4. Heartiness. 12. Repentance. 

6. Purity. 13. The Presence of God. 

6. Truthfulness. 14. The Secret of Happiness. 

7. Cheerfulness. 15. Sowing an Reaping. 

8. Life. 16. Farewell 

Hy Sammer Holiday^ ^o^^S ^ Tourist's Jottings about 
Tenby. Cloth, price 2b. 

Extract fboh Contents.— An Account of Mansell's 
Ghost; a Day Dream; Lodgings and Trifles; a brief Outline 
Of the History and Antiquities of Tenby ; a Terrific Legend ; 
on the Sands; The Valley of Lydstep; the Village and 
Castle of Manorbeer; Some Account of the Manorbeer 
Smugglers ; About Happiness ; Some Carious Old Customs ; 
The Perils and Pleasures of a Visit to Lamphey Palace. 
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PUBLIOATIONS ON 0HX7B0H FINANOE, 

▲in> 

WEEKLY OFFERINGS. 

Br THE KEV, JOHN ROSS. 

A packet containing one each of the following Tracts can be had 

FoBt-flree on receipt of Twenty-seven Postage Stamps. 

The Inquirer Directed ; or. Six Reasons for Practising the 
Weekly Offering. Price Ss. per 100. 
N.B.— This Tract has been very carefully written, and Is intended to 

prepare the way for the Introduction of the system, and is therefore most 

suitable for general distribution. 

Weekly Offering Record. 3s. per 100. Eleven Numbers 
out. A Quarterly Compendium of Arguments and Facts. 

Oiving made Easy and Pleasant, the New Testament Rule of 
Christian Liberality, by Weekly Offerings. 82 pp. in coloured wrap- 
per, price 4d. 

Weekly Offerings, a Tract for General Distributiom 80th 
Thousand. Is. per 100. 

Christian Beneficence, 30th Thousand. Ss. per 100. 

Pew Rents ; their Character and Corrective. 3s. per 100. 

The Biblical Catechism on the Dedication of Property. 25th 
Thousand. 8s. per 100. 

The Lord's Day Oblation. — An enquiry into the Practice of 
the Primitive Churches. Price 4d. By the Rev. William EUiott 

The Churches, the People, and the Pew System. By a 
Layman. Price 6d. 

The Church of the New Testament ; or. Scripture Teachinfirfl 
concerning the Sovereign, the Statute Book, the Constitution and 
Politic, the Tribunal and the Be venues of the Church of Christ. 
Crown Svo., Is. 

The Model Church ; or, the Nature, Constitution, Govern- 
ment, and Characteristics of the Christian Church in Now Testament 
Times. By the Bev. L. B. Brown, Berwick-on-Tweed. In Crown 
Svo., price Is. 

A Tablet, with Moveable Figures, for Exhibiting the amount 
of each Week's Offering. Price 28. 

CHURCH FINANCE. 

Account Books, &c., for Weekly Offerings. 

8. d. 

A£6onnt Book, A, fur Cnngrt^ou of About 9ii mtmben, for ^ jTrnm. ... 8 6 
M B, fur Ct^tl^J-^garimi orillOut ItlD lliGlubE», fur H* nmaths . . 3 6 

t, No. I^ for Ci^DiiTBAtktnormliDut SOU nieiabt^n. for ;i yeart 7 « 

„ No- 1 L, for Coni^KatiDTt of fthout atu itianilierf'k for is jean 10 6 

„ No. Lll., far CfiDsrcj^Mieiu of atmut Hfta jnemhvni. for J yean 15 6 

Book! for Chnreliicn of ^rv4ter □; Uti iiiinLb«r ut CongfTc^ition ilian the fon- 

E>inf . and for a ahonir [vtiHiad thna 3 ytiat, cad bt; h&d if r<iiitiredp ■• d. 

nvelopoa, printed And iui]itiiT4^, ptr I.tMiOi .. .. 5 

„ for 5,000^ (it PL? i,iH>o - .. 4 

Bozei to receive IJ14: Weeidy oiT^riP^, in puljtlttd cAk of itkl, ficrording to aixe 

and pattern, ftom IDs. Sd. 

^ the abore are lent eaniaffe free on receipt of published price, per return of 
mail ; and can only be bad of 

WILI-IAM FREEMAN, 102, FLEET STREET, E.G. 



